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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES, 
CHAPTER V. 

In the foregoing ‘‘ contributions” I observe that 
I bave shot a martyr with arrows in the valley of the 
East Anglian Waveney, stalked down a mammoth 
on stilts in the valley of the Rhine, and lassoed a 
magnificent antiquarian hobby-horse in the valley 
of the Somme. But if the benevolent reader 
thinks that in so doing I have in any wise gone 
astray from my subject, the history of the Thames, 
he labours under «a mistake. At the time when 
the flint which John Conyers found opposite Black 
Mary’s was chipped into its present shape the 
Waveney, the Rhine, the Somme, and fifty other 
rivers, great and small, on both sides of the 
Channel, were all of them tributaries of the 
Thames. It may perhaps be objected that if the 
Thames and the Rhine were ever united, the 
Thames ought rather to be considered as a tribu- 
tary of the Rhine than the Rhine of the Thames. 
I notice this objection merely to set it aside. In 
spite of all temptations to belong to other nations, 
I ama son of the English mother-country, and 
object on principle to allowing the German father- 
land any superiority, even in the matter of rivers. 
Drayton was of the same way of thinking :— 





The Scheld, the goodly Meuse, the rich and viny Rhine, 

Shall come to meet the Thames in Neptune's watry 
plain, 

And all the Belgian streams and neighbouring floods of 


Gaul 
Of him shall stand in awe, his tributaries all. 
* Pol,’ xv. 
And here I note that both Spenser and Drayton 
have something so say about a time when the 
sritish Isles still formed part of the European 
mainland— 
For Albion the son of Neptune was, 
Who for the proof of his great puissance 
Out of his Albion did on dry-foot pass 
Into old Gaul that now is cleped France 
To fight with Hercules,—‘ F. Q.,’ iv. ii. 16. 

The later poet enters into further details, which 
place the domestic character of Albion in an 
amiable light. The Isle of Thanet, it seems, was 
his eldest daughter, and her present geographical 
position is due to the fact that she was there 
By mighty Albion plac’d till his return again 
From Gaul, where after he by Hercules was slain, 

For earth-born Albion, then great Neptune’s eldest son, 
Ambitious of the fame by stern Alcides won, 
Would over, needs, to Gaul, with him to hazard fight. 

When her papa was just starting on this ill- 
omened enterprise, Thanet, like a loving and duti- 
ful daughter, “ raught” at him to embrace him, a 
circumstance, fortunately, 

Which was perceiv'd by chance, 
The loving isle would else have followed him to France, 
To make the channel wide that then he forced was 
Whereas, some say, before he us’d on foot to pass. 
Drayton, ‘ Pol.,’ xviii, 

I do not know whence the poets derived that part 
of the myth which refers to Albion’s crossing the 
Channel dry-shod ; but obviously it cannot belong 
to the original story, because if Albion had not 
been geographically an island it would never have 
figured allegorically as a son of Neptune. The 
immediate source from which Spenser drew the 
rest of the legend was probably William Harrison’s 
introduction to Holinshed’s ‘Chronicle,’ where it 
is thus given (ed. 1577, p. 5), on the authority of 
‘‘ Nicholaus Perottus, Rigmanus Philesius, Aris- 
totle, and Humfrey Lihbuyd, with divers other.” 
Albion the Giant, it seems, was the fourth son of 
Neptune, sixth son of Osiris, and brother of Her- 
cules, by a lady called Amphitrita, and was put 
by his father in possession of the Isle of Britain, 
where he speedily subdued the Samotheans, 
the first inhabitants. 

“ As Albion held Britayn in subiection, so his brother 
Bergion kepte Irelande and the Orkeneys under his rule 
and dominion, and hearing that their cousin Hercules 
Libicus, hauing finished his Conquestes in Spayn, ment 
to passe through Gallia into Italye, against their brother 
Lestrigo, that oppressed Italy, under subiection of 
him and other of his brethren : the sons also of Neptune, 
as well Albion as Bergion, assembling their powers 
togither, passed ouer into Gallia, to stoppe the passage 
of Hercules.” 

Hercules, “whome Moyses calleth Laabin,” had 
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sworn revenge against the children of Neptune for 
having killed his father Osiris, and after having 
slain Tryphon and Busyris in Egypt, Anteus in 
Mauritania, and “ the Gerions in Spayne ” led his 
army towards Italy, “and by the waye passeth 
through a part of Gallia, where Albion and Ber- 
gion hauing united their powers togither, were 
ready to receyue him with bataile, and so nere to 
the mouth of the river called Rhosne, in latin 
Rhodanus, they met and fouwyht.” At first victory 
“ beganne outrighte to turne unto Albion and to 
his brother Bergion,” and Hercules, seeing that he 
was being worsted, 

“ specially for that his men had wasted their weapons, 
caused those that stood stil and were not otherwyse 
oceupied, to stoupe down and to gather up stones wherof 
in that place there was plentie, whyche by his com- 
maundemente they bestowed so freely upon theyre 
enimies that in the ende hee obteyned the victorie,” 
slaying Albion and Bergion with most of their men. 

This, then, is the legend in its latest form, 

rustling in Elizabethan farthingale and roff, radiant 
in roses of paint and lilies of powder. Who would 
have dreamed that two thousand years before, the 
same tradition, even then of immemorial anti- 
quity, had swept across the stage of Attic tragedy 
at the bidding of Aischylus? Yet soitis. The 
costume is changed. The myth wears chiton and 
peplum instead of hoop and buckram, but it is 
the same myth. ‘The ‘Prometheus Unbound’ 
of Aischylus,” says Shelley, in the preface to his 
own poem under the same title, 
“ supposed the reconciliation of Jupiter with his victim 
as the price of the disclosure of the danger threatened 
to his empire by the consummation of his marriage 
with Thetis. Thetis, according to this view of the sub- 
ject, was given in marriage to Peleus, and Prometheus, 
by the permission of Jupiter, delivered from his captivity 
by Hercules,’’* 

Unhappily, although the outline of the plot is 
preserved, the drama itself only survives in a few 
fragments, embedded, like fossils, in the works of 
later authors. Among these extracts the longest 
and most important is given by Strabo in de- 
scribing what is now the plain of La Crau, 
between Marseilles and the mouths of the Rhone. 
Here, says the geographer, about a hundred fur- 
longs from the sea and about the same distance in 
diameter, is a waste called the Stony, from the 
number of loose stones there ; and after stating 
sundry theories which had been broached to 
account for their origin, he proceeds :— 

“But echylus, evidently puzzled to account for the 
phenomenon, either invented or adopted a myth to ex- 
plain it. For, according to him, when Prometheus was 
telling Hercules the line of travel he would have to take 
to get from Caucasus to the Hesperides, he said :— 








* “T,” he adds, in justification of his own departure 
rom the precedent laid down by Aischylus, “ was averse 
rom a catastrophe so feeble as that of reconciling the 
hampion with the Oppressor of mankind,”’ 





Thence to the Ligyans’ dauntless host thou ‘It come, 

When, puissant as thou art, full well I wot 

Thou ‘It ’plain thee of the fight, for "tis ordained 

Thy shafts shall there be spent, and not a stone 

Shall earth afford, for all the soil is loam, 

But Zeus sha!l see thee weaponless, and send 

In pity a cloud that shail make dark the earth 

With hail-storm of round stones, hurling the which 

With ease thou ‘It bring to naught the Ligyan host.”* 
Here, then, is evidently the same tradition, asso. 
ciated not with the names of Albion and Bergios, 
but with a certain Ligyan (= Ligurian) host, ina 
play of Aischylus which, together with the others 
making up the Promethean trilogy, was acted at 
Athens some time between B.c. 472 and B.c. 458, 
It is quite possible, moreover, and indeed probable, 
that if the context of this tantalizing fragment were 
still in existence, the names of the giants would be 
found mentioned in it. At all events, Pomponius 
Mela, early in the first century a.p., in describing 
the same “Stony Waste,” speaks of it as the spot 
** where Hercules fought Albion and Bergios, the 
sons of Neptune.”t The connexion between the 
giant children of Poseidon and the “ Ligyan host” 
is still farther proved by the name Ligys being 


Sn es 


substituted for that of Bergios in the version of | 
the story preserved by Isaac Tzetzes, or whoever | 


else the scholiast on Lycophron may have been. 
BrotTHer Fasiay. 


(To be continued.) 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
(See 6% §8, xi, 105, 443; xii, 321.) 
Vol. V. 

P. 20, John Bigland. Thisarticle is lamentably 
imperfect, chiefly because the writer of it was 
unaware of Bigland’s ‘ Memoirs written by Him- 
self,’ an 8vo. vol. of 255 pp., published at Don- 
caster, 1830. He died at Finningley; Poulson 
does not say that he died at Aldbrough, but that 
he was born there, which is equally wrong. 

P. 22a, for “‘ for Grace” read of Grace. 

P. 34, John Billingsley, senior. Fox’s‘ Mystery 
of the great Whore’ was a reply to many writers 
besides B.; Smith, ‘Bibl. Anti-Quak.,’ 1872, 
pp. 74-5; ‘Life of John Hierom,’ 1691, p. 52. 
Heywood says he died in 1683, aged fifty-six, and 
was buried at Mansfield May 29, ‘ Nonconf. Reg.; 
by Heywood and Dickinson, 1881, p. 68 ; Heywood’s 
* Diaries,’ 1881, ii. 147. 

P. 35, John Billingsley, junior. ‘“ He does not 
appear to have published anything.” Yet at the 
end of Harris’s ‘ Funeral Sermon’ (named as one 
of the works consulted) is a list of ten things 
published by him, beginning with ‘ The Believer's 





* Strabo, iv. 1; Dionysius Halic., i, 41. Cf. ale 
Diod. Sic., iv. 19. 

¢ ‘ De Situ Orbis,’ ii, 5. 
Bergios, Dercynus. 
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Daily Exercis®,’ 1690, which is here, 35 a, given to 
his father. Moreover this list is not complete. 
He became a pupil of Richard Frankland, Sept. 1, 
1679, and was “ ordained” at Mansfield, Sept. 28, 
1681, by his father and others. He married 
Dorcas Jordan, of Mansfield, Aug. 22, 1682, who 
died Dec. 29, 1717, Dr. Harris preaching her 
funeral sermon. He was one of those who 
signed ‘An Authentick Account of Things 
agreed upon by the Dissenting Ministers,’ 8vo. 
Lond., 1719. ‘ Nonconf. Reg.,’ by Heywood and 
Dickinson, 1881, p. 45; Heywood’s ‘ Diaries,’ 
1881, ii. 10, 201; ‘ Hist. of Chesterfield,’ 1839, 
p. 115n.; Miall, ‘Congreg. in Yorksh.,’ 1868, 
p. 291; Thoresby, ‘ Corresp.,’ i.152. A pedigree 
of the issue of John Billingsley, jun., is given in 
Dr. Howard’s ‘ Misc. Gen. et Her.,’ 1868, i. 299, 
and see ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xi. 513-4. 

P. 36 b, for ‘“‘ Belshanger ” read Betteshanger. 

P. 37a, for “ Lantmartine” read Leintwardine ; 
for “ Baynes” read Reyner. 

P. 37 b, for “ nonjurist ” read nonjuror (?). 

P. 436, for “sacramentaries” read sacramen- 
tarians (?) 

P. 46, Francis Bindon. Accounts of him in 
Nichols, ‘ Lit. Anecd.,’ viii., 1814, p. 2n.; Nichols, 
‘Tilust. Lit. Hist,,’ v., 1828, p. 384-6, with a poem 
upon him by Deane Swift, Esq., printed by Faulkner 
of Dublin in 1744. His portrait of Abp. Boulter has 
been engraved by Brooks, Gent. Mag., 1786, p. 420, 
1787, p. 593, and it was the subject of a poem 
addressed to'the painter by Delamayne, Gent. 
Mag., 1742, p. 664; ‘N. & QQ.” 6" S. viii. 105, 
337. 

P. 46b, for “ Chicheliana” read Chicheleana. 

P. 71 b, }. 18, for “ 1634” read 1635. 

Pp. 71, 72, Mr. Bird's‘ Autobiog.’ should have 
been more precisely mentioned. 

P. 72a, |. 29, for “ Bell” read Bird. 

P. 89 b. One of the latest writers on the Acts, 
the Rev. W. Denton, 1874, i. 2, places Biscoe first 
in a list of eight English commentators from whose 
writings the student of Holy Scripture will learn 
far more than he will gather from the pages of all 
the writers of the critical school of Germany. 

P. 96a, On the popularity of some of Bishop’s 
verses see ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° 8S. xi. 247; ‘Elegant 
Extracts,’ bk. iv. § 196. 

P. 98b, ‘Remarks upon a small Treatise, en- 
titled, “The Beauty of Holiness in the Common 
Prayer,” written and published by Dr. Bisse, 1732.’ 

P. 100 b, Bisset of Birmingham. Many details 
in‘ N. & Q.,’ 4S. iii. v. vi. 

P. 126 b, for “ Tunstill” read Tunstall. 

P. 157 a, A description of Blagrave’s ‘ Mathe- 
matical Jewel’ is one of the treatises comprised in 
Blundevile’s ‘ Exercises,’ third edition, 1606. John 
Palmer’s ‘Description’ of the same, 4to., 1658, 
mentioned under Joseph Blagrave (158 a), should 
have been noticed here. 





P. 169, Charles Blake. He was born Oct. 31. 
The dates of his degrees do not tally with those 
printed in ‘Catal. Grad.” 1772. He did not hold 
the living of St. Mary’s, Hull. Gent’s ‘ Ripon,’ 
ii. 3; Gent’s ‘ Hall,’ 63-5; Wilson’s ‘ Merch. 
Taylors’ Sch.’; his MSS., &c., Robinson’s ‘ Snaith,’ 
1861, pp. 99, 100. 

P. 169 b, for “‘ Hessy” read Hessey. 

P. 181 a, for “ Wollett” read Woollett. 

P. 198b. Mrs. Bland was born at Caen, Nor- 
mandy ; her husband’s name was George; Maun- 
der’s ‘ Biog. Treas.,’ third edition, 1841, p. 844. 

P. 236-7, Robert Bloomfield. Much has been 
collected about him and his writings in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
4% §. vi.; see also Brayley’s ‘Views Illust. of 
Bloomfield, with Memoir,’ 1806 ; People’s Mag., 
1867, i. pp. 9, 272. In an advertisement to the 
eighth edition of the ‘ Farmer's Boy,’ 1805, dated 
March 2, 1805, the author corrects some of the 
dates in Mr. Lofft’s preface. His first appearances 
in print were in Say’s ‘ Gazetteer,’ and in Almon’s 
(fen. Advert., May-Nov., 1786, and not at an 
earlier date in the Lond. Muag., as stated 236 b. 

P. 243a. John Owen has a characteristic epi- 
gram, ‘* In obitum Caroli Blunt Comitis Deuonia, 
1606.” First collection, lib. iii. n. 206. 

P. 244, Charles Blount. Notice should, in 
fairness, be taken of what Christians thought of 
his ‘ Apollonius’ and of his suicide ; see Leslie’s 
‘Short Method,’ edition 1815, p. 52. 

P. 256a. The pref. to ‘Les Termes de la Ley,’ 
1667, is signed “T. B., Inner Temple, April 23, 
1667”; for “Chancy” read Chauncy. 

Pp. 273-4, J. H. Blunt. Both his degrees of 
M.A. and D.D. were honorary ; he was elected 
F.S.A. 1866. A detailed account of his life was 
given by a friend in the Church Times, April 18, 
1884, p. 303. 

P. 276 a, for “‘ Kyrnesley” read Kynnersley. 

P. 286, Bobart, jun. In a copy of Lonicerus, 
‘De Hist. Nat.,’ fol. 1551 (in my possession), 
‘** Liber Jacobi Bobart. Ex dono Doctissimi Viri 
D. Doctoris Hudson, Proto-bibliothecarij Oxoni- 
ensis, Clarissimi.” Much about the Bobarts in 
‘N. & Q.’; see the general indexes. 

P. 291a, J. E. Bode. Memoir in Miller, 
‘ Singers and Songs,’ second edition, 1869, p. 513. 

P. 350a, for “T. Gregory Smith,” read J. 
Gregory Smith. 

P. 3544. A Series of Subjects from the Works 
of R. P. Bonington, drawn on stone by J. D. 
Harding, port., and twenty plates, fol., 1829. His 
port. by Mrs. Carpenter was exhibited at S, Ken- 
sington, 1868, No. 344 in the ‘Catal. Nat. Port. 
Exhib. IIL, where is a brief biography, slightly 
differing. 

P. 357a, for ‘‘Lechmore” read Lechmere ; 
Bledon may more naturally represent Bredon, 
which joins Ripple. 

P. 357b, Bonner’s pref. to Bp. Gardiner’s book 
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was reprinted in 1832 in a ‘Mem. of John Brad- 
ford,’ by Wm. Stevens. 

P. 359 b. Bale’s ‘ Declaration of Edmonde Bon- 
ner’s Articles’ was published at London, 1561 ; 
he had previously written under the name of 
Johan Harryson ‘ Yet a Course at the Romyshe Fox,’ 
Zarik, 1543, another attack on Bonner. Hannah 
More wrote a poem, ‘ Bishop Bonner’s Ghost.’ 

P. 389 b, for “ Oxendon” read Oxenden. 

P. 392 b, for ‘North Howram” read North 
Owram. 

P. 392, Boothroyd. See Miall, ‘Congreg. in 
Yorksh.,’ 1868, pp. 193-4. 

P. 402 a, for “ Berwick” [in list of authorities] 
read Ripon. 

P. 427, Bosville. Gunthwaite is in the parish 
of Penistone, Yorkshire. Bosville also had a seat 
(now belonging to the family of Lord Macdonald) 
at Thorpe, in the parish of Rudstone, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, where Boswell visited him in 
May, 1778, and whence he wrote to Dr. Johnson ; 
see the ‘ Life,’ under that year. 

P. 442. Edward Boteler belonged to the Botelers 
of Sudeley, Gloucestershire, and was Rector of Win- 
tringham from 1650 to his death in 1669. Much 
has been collected about him in the notes to the 
three editions of John Shawe’s ‘ Memoirs,’ Broadley, 
1824, pp. 100-5, Surtees Soc., vol. Ixv., pp. 437-9 ; 
Boyle, 1882, pp. 276-80. See also Calamy, ‘ Ac- 
count,’ 85 ; Kennet’s ‘ Register’; Hadley’s ‘ Hull,’ 
887 ; Andrew’s ‘ Winterton,’ 107 ; Westoby, ‘ Life 
of T. Adam,’ 169; Wilford’s ‘ Memorials,’ 1741, 
pp. 183, 237. 

The notice of Bp. Bilson (pp. 43, 44) is very 
inadequate and most disappointing. Surely the 
editor would act more wisely if he gave to English 
churchmen the task of writing about Enylish 
churchmen, When he has Canons Overton, 
Creighton, Venables, Stephens, and others on his 
staff, he should have no need to turn to outsiders, 
who, even if unprejudiced, cannot realize and 
present the bearing on his own times of the life 
of such a man as Bilson. Neither is there in this 
instance any special acquaintance with his writings 
which can be set off against a poor grasp of his life. 
His book on Church Government is contemptuously 
dismissed with the brief notice ‘ superfluously 
learned and unattractive.” Yet Canon Perry, in 
his ‘ History of the English Church,’ 1878 (a small 
book for students) can afford to give up nearly 
a page to this very book, concluding that “ the 
learning and ability with which Bilson” wrote 
‘constitute this work one of the most effective of 
English theological controversy, and certainly the 
most complete and useful which this particular strife 
produced.” Nothing is said about his presence 
at the Hampton Court Conference. John Owen, 


fellow of New College, bad Bilson for his preceptor, 
and has left one of his epigrams in grateful memory 


The writers show great unevenness in their 
knowledge and use of books of reference, which 
might have been prevented by a process of exhaus. 
tion, just as Dr. Murray and his staff have pre. 
cautiously drawn dry every English dictionary. 

The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ owes 
much—perhaps more than it acknowledges—to 
‘N. & Q.’; but a short acquaintance with the 
seventy-two volumes of our valuable periodical, 
made by means of the indexes, will show that it 
might profitably owe very much more. 

W. C. B. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 

‘1 Henry IV.,’ IL. iv. (6" S. xii. 203):— 

This pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth defile. 

‘The quotation is from the apocryphal book 
of Ecclesiasticus, xii. 1.,‘ He that toucheth pitch 
shall be defiled therewith’” (Harris’s ‘ Malone's 
Shakspere’). This appropriation from Scripture 
seemed common enough in those days, as many 
writers had used it, therefore making good what 
Falstaff, or Shakespere, said. Shakespere may 
have known it from them as much as from the 
Bible. The saying had become proverbial before 
Shakespere (see Boswell’s ‘ Malone’s Shakspere,; 
where the pointing out the passage in Ecclesiasticus 
is assigned to Harris). The use by others is as 
follows :—“ Alluding to an ancient ballad begin- 
ning, ‘Who toucheth pitch must be defiled’” 
(Steevens); or perhaps to Lyly’s ‘ Euphues,’ 
**He that toucheth pitch shall be defiled” (Holt 
White). Dr. Farmer has pointed out another 
passage exhibiting the same observation, but 
omitted to specify the work to which it belongs: 
“Tt is harde for a man to touch pitch and not to 
be defiled with it ” (Steevens). 

In the next speech given to Falstaff there is an 
appeal to the New Testament: “If, then, the 
tree may be known by the fruit, as the fruit by 
the tree,” &c. Steevens says: “I am afraid here 
is a profane allusion to the thirty-third verse of 
the twelfth chapter of St. Matthew.” 

In the same dialogue the vein of irreverence 
may be thought to be continued. The Prince 
plays the part of the king his father, Falstaff the 
son :— 

P. Hen. The complaints I hear of thee are grievous. 

‘al. "Shlood, my lord, they are false: nay, I'll tickle 
thee for a young prince, @ faith. 

P. Hen, Swearest thou, ungracious boy? Henceforth 
ne'er look on me. Thou art violently carried away 
from grace ; there is a devil haunts thee, in the likeness 
of a fat old man, &c, 

Under James I. an Act was passed commanding 
all these oaths to be expunged from plays, 
“’sblood,” “ i’ faith,” the name of God, and “’slid” 
and “’slight.” “Grace” is often in Shakespere’s 
plays directed against the doctrine of the Puritans. 





of him who taught him to write them, 


In a few lines the Prince proceeds to the moralities, 
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and speaks of Falstaff as “ that reverend vice,” 
“that grey iniquity,” “that father ruffian,” “ that 
vanity in years.” Malone says: ‘‘ The Vice, 
Iniquity, and Vanity were personages exhibited 
in the old moralities.” Prince Hal says: ‘‘ Fal- 
staff that old white-bearded Satan.” Falstaff 
answers : 
the wicked.” Falstaff goes on about the damned 
and Pharaoh’s lean kine. Same expressions follow. 
It would, therefore, be useless to continue what 
Shakespere terms ‘‘ damnable iterations.” 
W. J. Bircn. 


*CympBevine,’ V. i. 16 (6S. xii. 342; 7S. i. 
22),—It was by an unaccountable slip of the pen 
—unaccountable unless upon a liberal estimate of 
human fallibility—that I wrote Pisanio twice in- 
stead of “ Posthumus ” in my note on ‘ Cymbeline,’ 
V. i. 16. I am surprised that Dr. Ivoueny, 
familiar as he must be with the lapses of Shake- 
spearean critics, did not divine this explanation of 
80 monstrous a mistake. As regards the text 
under discussion I have nothing to add, and am 
willing that the two arguments should go to the 
jury as they stand. W. Warkiss Luoyp. 


‘Ati’s Wet,’ V., iii. 216 (6 S. xi. 82, 183, 244, 
361; xii. 105, 201). — Notwithstanding all that has 
been written by recent critics on this crux, by Sir 
P. Perring in ‘ Hard Knots in Shakspeare,’ p. 123 
(whose modesty, though mingled with too much 
self-complacency, other critics would do well to 
emulate), by Mr. W. E. Buckey and other bolters 
of comming taken as the participle of come, I beg 
to reiterate, in the strongest manner, that no in- 
terpretation or conjectural emendation will meet 
the case which does not either take comming as an 
adjective or as a misprint. It is wise, amid the 
multitude of cruces under consideration, to econo- 
mize our critical resources ; and on the matter of 
“insuite comming” (where the latter word is, if 
possible, a greater crux than the former) a great 
saving of time, pains, and brains would be effected 
by frankly admitting that nothing deserving of the 
name of sense can be made of this passage (or, for 
matter of that, of “comming in dumbness” in 
‘Troilus and Cressida’) if comming is taken as a 
participle. I have really nothing to retract or to 
add to my reply at pp. 104-106 of the last volume; 
and no one who knows me would impute to me, as 


“If sack and sugar be a fault, God help | 





met with it in was Grimm’s ‘ Gramm.,’ ii. 961, in 
the compound word Zete-brief, which he explains, 
“einer der briefe auszettelt, wabrsager” (and see 


also Miiller and Zarncke, s.v.). The second place 
was in Boccaccio (ninth day, fifth story). Here it 
is called brieve, and consisted of certain unmean- 
ing words and pretended magical characters,* 
written for a joke upon a piece of paper. The 
last place was Jamieson’s ‘Dict.’ (with the 
variants breif and breef), where I came across it 
while looking for another word. He shows that 
it was also used in O.-Fr. (Roquefort, bref, brief, 
briést) and in Low Lat. brevia (Ducange). I cannot 
discover, however, that the word was ever used in 
this meaning in Mid. Eng. Are we to conclude 
that all charms and spells were brief or short? 
Modern ones certainly are not always so, for I have 
a photograph of a charmt found on a German 
soldier, killed, in spite of it, in the late Franco- 
German war, and it covers three closely written 
pages. F, CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Hoemanay.—In the Saturday Review of 
January 9, p. 37, a writer on ‘ Positivists and 
Politics’ has this sentence :—“That which is 
called New Year’s Day in England, and, accord- 
ing to some unknown etymology, Hogmanay in 
Scotland, appears in Fetter Lane as the Festival of 
Humanity.” This may be all very well as regards 
England and Fetter Lane, but it is inaccurate in 
so far as it concerns Scotland. Hogmanay is some- 
times used as a descriptive name of the last day of 
the year—a day still known in many rural dis- 
tricts by the vernacular term of “ cake-day,” as 
children on that day keep up the traditional prac- 
tice of going from house to house and singing for 
their cakes. It is true that the etymology of 
Hogmanay is unsettled, and the suggestion that it 
may be a corruption of the French “au gui menez” 


* “Scrisse in su quella carta certe sue frasche con 
alquante cateratte.” This last word, cateratte, is interest- 
ing. It is interpreted by Italian lexicographers ‘‘ carat- 
teri magici ’’ (magical characters), and would seem to be 
a kind of irregular and imperfect transposition of 
“ caratteri ’’—unless, indeed, it bas something to do with 
the “‘ cataractz 8S. Petri,” two railings which surrounded 
the tomb of St. Peter (see Ducange), and to which possibly 
charms may have been brought with the idea of giving 
them greater efficacy. Can anybody throw light upon 





Mr. Bucktxey does, the adoption of Parthian 
tactics. C. M. Ixcuery. 
Atheneum Club. 


Brier=Seett, Cuarm.—-Three times within 
the last four months, in three different languages, 
have I quite accidentally met with this word 
(either so spelled or in an equivalent form) in this 
meaning. This shows that the word was at one 
time widely spread; and as I believe it is little 
known, I call attention to it, The first place I 








this matter? 

+ Briés (or bries, as it is written by Godefroy) is the 
plural (cf. brevia in text, and cateratte in note *) of 
brief. See Godefroy. 

t A textual copy of this charm will be found in 
‘N. & Q.7 48, ix, 10.11. It is throughout ecslled a 
Brief, although I cannot find the meaning of charm 
given to this word in either Grimm or Sanders, It may 
have been called Brief, however. simply because it was 
in the form of a letter or document. But see Grimm's 


explanation of the word Zete-brief, given above; for 
there the word briefe must probably be taken to mean 
“ charms,” or something similar, 
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=“ lead to the misletoe,” has hardly more than 
tentative value. Tuomas Bayne, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Suez Canar.—It may interest your readers to 
note that Sir Walter Scott in 1832 foresaw the 


profitable and political character of this under- | 


taking, for, in writing in that year, he makes one 
of his characters observe :— 

* «No person ever made a confidant of me who repented 
it. Think what the Pacha might have made of it, had 
he taken my alvice, ani cut through the Isthmus of 


Suez. Turk and Christian, men of all tongues and 
countries, used to consult old Touchwood, from the 
building of a mosque down to the settling of an agio.”’— 


‘Sct. Roman's Well, p. 3 edition, 
De Vixcuetés Paren Payne. 
Park Place, St, James's, S.W. 


1, centenary 


Lunpock.—This patronymic has often been 
queried, and I have understood that Sir John is 
himself a querist. I offer the following suggestion, 
being equally unaware of its value or originality. 
Suppose an inhabitant of North Germany left his 
native town of Lubeck, he would be called a 
Lubecker, like the names Posener, Pilsener, Darm- 
stetter,&c. On reaching our Eastern Counties the 
third syllable would be shed, and the surviving 
“Lubeck” might well become Lubbock by 
assimilation. A. H. 


Tae Srraw Bear or THE Piroven-WitcuHers, 
—Twenty-six years ago I made a note in these 
ages on the Huntingdonshire plough-witchers on 

lough Monday—the first Monday after the 
Epiphany (2™ §. ix. 381)—and the reference to 
this note of mine is given by Mr. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer in his ‘ British Popular Customs’ (1876, 
p. 40). But neither in that work nor in Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Book of Days’ and other similar volumes, 
such as Hone and the ‘ Popular Year-Book,’ in 
Sharpe’s London Magazine (1846) do I see any 
reference to one of the plough-witchers appearing 
as a straw bear. Nor did I ever see such a repre- 
sentation during the sixteen years that I lived in 
Huntingdonshire. One of the plough-witchers often 
wore a cow’s skin ; and Washington Irving, in his 
account of the Plough Monday observances at 
Newstead Abbey, says that the clown or fool of 
the party “ was in a rough garb of frieze with his 
head muffled in a bear-skin—probably a traditional 
representative of the ancient satyr.” It seems 
worth while, then, to quote the following para- 
graph, under the heading “ Ramsey,” Huntingdon- 
shire, from the Peterborough Advertiser, January 
16, 1886 :— 

“ Plough Monday.—The day was observed here by the 
customary exhibition of blackened faces, and not over 
modest petitions for ‘just one,’ emphasized with in- 
genious clattering instruments of torture, and promoted 
with much clamorous importunity. The * straw bear’ 


the shaggy creature impersonated by an ursine grunt of 
satisfaction for a small contribution.” 

Perhaps some Ramsey correspondent can give 
a few more particulars concerning the straw bear 
and his costume. Plough Monday—as an excuse 
for begging—appears to have been well observed 
this year in Huntingdonshire and neighbouring 
counties, Seven companies of plongh-witchers 
waited upon we in my South Lincolnshire home ; 
and some of the performers— Bessy, the Doctor, 
the Valiant Soldier, &c.—went through the recital 
of their little play. But I did not see a straw bear, 

Curupert Bene. 


| Cuester Catneprat Betis,—I recently had 
| the pleasure of being invited to a close inspection 
of the bells of Chester Cathedral. On the fifth of 
these bells is the following inscription :— 
“ Sweetly toling men do call 
To taste on meats that feed the soo/e. 

Refusum 4.p. 1604. Denuo refusum 4.p. 1827. 
rante J. Rudhall.” 
In the above couplet it will be acknowledged, to 
use the words of the ‘ Misanthrope,’ that 

La rime n'est pas riche et le style en est vieux. 

The misspelt word “ toling” is not specially note- 
worthy. Is there, however, any authority for 
spelling the last word in the couplet after the 
fashion quoted? In contemporary impressions, 
editions of the great dramatists, Breeches Bibles, 
and other works, I find soul printed soule. I can- 
not discover the form soole in any local glossary. 
On the sixth bell there is the following inscrip- 
tion (with a very pronounced w in the second 
word), “Ad lawdem Domini sumus nos con- 
servati. Decanus et capitulum Cestrie me effece- 
runt. Anno Domini, 1606.” Taking into view 
the thanksgiving form of the first part of this in- 
scription, together with the date, I have little 
hesitation in suggesting that this particular bell 
may have been founded by the loyal cathedral 
authorities in 1606 to commemorate the preserva- 
tion of the kingdom from the Gunpowder Plot of 
the previous year. A smaller bell than either of 
those referred to is the “Sanctus” bell, which 
bears the date “ 1626,” and which is made to ex- 
claim, with praiseworthy enthusiasm but with 
decidedly objectionable Latinity, “Gloria in ex- 
celsus Deo.” James GrauaM. 

White Friars, Chester. 


Ope- 


Queries. 





| 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 


| answers may be addressed to them direct, 


“ MaGNA EST VERITAS ET PRAVALEBIT.” (See 
1* S. viii. 77; 4S. iii. 261, 404.)—At the first 


also favoured us with a visit, capering to a dulcet accom- | Of the above references the origin of this saying 
paniment on the concertina, and showing his affinity to | was rightly carried back to the First—or, accord- 
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ing to some, the Third—Book of Esdras, iv. 41, 
where it appears as peydAy 7 dAjGea Ka 
irepury vet, “magna est veritas et preevalet,” 


The question, however, still remains unanswered | 


as to the first appearance of the saying in the 
fature tense. The late Edward Greswell, Fellow 


of Corpus Christi, Oxford, one of the most learned | 


men of this century, and one not likely to make a 
misquotation, in the preliminary address of the 
‘Origines Kalendariz Italicz,’ 
“Often in the course of my own inquiries have I 
been reminded of those well- known words MeyaAy 
1 dA Gea Kat KaT urXv wet - 
ube Reader,” p. vi). Now whence did he derive 
this form of the saying, where both the verb and 


verse in Esdras? When, too, was prevalebit in- 
troduced? Or, if these may be considered us only 
popular and unauthorized variations of the original, 
what is the earliest instance of their use, either in 
the Greek or Latin ? W. E. Bucktey. 


Camrpett or New (irancr, co. Meatn, 
AND SKELDoN, co, Ayr.—I[ shall be glad if any 
of your re: ders can give me any information re- 
specting the family of the Right Hon. Charles 
Campbell, of New Grange, co. Meath, M.P. for 
Newtownards, co. Down. He died at his house in 
Capel Street, Dublin, in Oct., He is said to 


1725. 


have been the son of a Mr. Campbell, of Skeldon, | 


in Ayrshire, who sold his estate in Scotland and 
settled at Donaghidee, co. Down, in 1679. I 
find that a Charles Campbell, of Donaghadee and 
Dublin, was M.P. for Newtownards in 1661, and 
he and his brother Hugh Campbell attended the 
funeral of their cousin, the first Earl of Mount 
Alexander, in 1663. 

Their relationship to the 


Mount Alexander 


family was through their grandmother, Marion 
Shaw, sister of Elizabeth, Viscountess Mont- | 
gomery. Campbell, who married Marion Shaw, 


is described as of “ Dovecoathall, near Saltcoats, of 
the Loudoun Family.” Upon referring to such 
printed pedigrees of the Loudoun family as are by 
me, I find no mention of a Dovecoathall branch ; 
but I see that Charles Campbell, Junior de 
Skeldoun, is ranked fourth in a deed of entail 
which Hugh, first Lord Loudoun, executed in 
1613. 

The Charles Campbell, M.P. for Newtownards in 
1661, was probably the father of the abovenamed 
Charies, of New Grange, but I shall be exceedingly 


obliged to any one who can throw any light on the | 


subject. Watton Grauam Berry. 
Fixby, near Huddersfield, Yorks. 


CanTANKEROUS. - 
common colloquial use, but its origin remains, 1| 
believe, uncertain. 
it in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary.’ 


“ Advertisement to | 


| should like to ask whether 
the tense are changed from the reading of the 


—This word is now in very | w 


Prof. Skeat does not mention 
It is found | Gabrielle d’Estrées, 
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Dictionary’ it is suggested that it is possibly de- 
rived from the Old English word contek=strife, 
quarrel. Ovyilvie, on the other hand, suggests 
some connexion with the French word tancer, 
tuking the con or can simply us a prefix. The 
etymology of the word is discussed editorially in 
*N. & Q.,’ 2™'S. viii. 188. Reference is made to 
the forms tankerous and tankersome (meaning fret- 


| ful, cross) given by Halliwell, and also to the 
Oxford, 1854, says: | 


similar word tanglesome. It is then suggested 
that tankerous is « nautical term, and originally 
French. “ Tangage is in French the pitching of a 
ship; tanguer, to pitch, and tangueux, applied to 
the ship itself, one that pitches too much.” I 
any further light can 
now be thrown upon the origin of the word, and 
particularly whether it can be shown that it is 
really in any special sense nautical. It is not 
given (with or without the prefix) in Smyth's 
‘Sailor's Word-Book,’ a dictionary which is, I 
believe, tolerably complete in nautical words. 


LYNN. 





Blackheath. 
Lewis Way.—In Mr. G. O. Trevelyan’s ‘ Life’ 
|of his uncle, Lord Macaulay, reference is made to 
un early burlesque poem communicated by Macau- 
lay to Prof. Malden on the subject of Anthony 
Babington. The first stanza runs:— 
Each, says the proverb, has his taste. ‘Tis true. 
Marsh loves a controversy ; Coates a play; 
Bennet a felon; Lewis Way « Jew; 
The Jew the silver spoons of Lewis Way. 
| Who was Lewis Way, 
Macaulay refer ? . A 
Chester. 


and to what incident does 
Cann-Hucuss, B.A. 


Leonetius Ducatus.—I have a volume of old 

Protestant theology, which bears on the fly-leaf the 

| autograph “ Leonellus Ducatus, 1687.” I should 
be glad to know who he was, V.H.LL.LC.LYV. 


AnrcpoTe or Porson.—In the ‘Greville Me- 
moirs’ there is a story of Porson being referred to 
as to “ whether a certain English word had ever 
been used by any yood authority. It is stated 
that he at once replied, “I only know of one in- 
stance, and that is in Fisher’s funeral sermon on 
the death of Margaret of Richmond, the mother 
of Henry VIL, and you will find it about the 
third or fourth page on the right hand side.” 
| Charles Greville adds, “‘ And there accordingly 
they did find it.” W bh it is the word? I should 
be glad to know, presuming it is a decent one. 


H. 





Henri IV. anp Betiecarpe.—A_ picture 
was painted for Prince Eugéne de Beauharnais by 
F. F. Richard, and it has been engraved by J. M. 
| Gaillard. It represents the king at supper with 
and throwing sweetmeats to 


in the form contankerous, and in the ‘ Encyclopedic { Bellegarde, whom he suspects to be under the 
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bed, with these words, “ Il faut que tout le monde 
vive.” I shall be much obliged to any corre- 
spondent who will kindly tell me where I can find 
the original authority for the anecdote illustrated 
in this picture. I do not want a reference to 
any modern story-book. Jutian MARSHALL. 


Kisse Famiry: Earty American Serrvers. 
—Wanted to find the ancestry of Edward Kibbe 
and his wife Deborah ——, who were living in 
Exeter, Devonshire, England, previous to 1611, 
and whose son Edward Kibbe came to Boston, 
Massachusetts, with his wife Mary Partridge, in 
1640. Also wanted the ancestry of the said Mary 
Partridge. Where can the families now be found, 
and their ancestry and arms ascertained ? 

G. Atpert Lewis. 

1834, De Lancey Place, Philadelphia, U.S. 


Sir Watrer Rateicn.—Is there a better life 
of him than that by Edward Edwards? Is there 
any published bibliography both of Raleigh’s own 
works and of works relating to him ? CELT, 


Lines UNDER A Crucirix.—Would you oblige 
by referring me to the number of ‘N. & Q.’ in 
which some lines, said to have been written under 
a crucifix, are quoted, and reference given to original 
authority? I only remember the last line,— 

Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. 
A. Z. 

[The only reference to lines under a crucifix we can 
trace appears 2™ S. x. 307. The verses are not those 
you seek, The line you quote is from ‘ Tibullus,’ I, i. 


Tnomas A Kempts.—Could any of your corre- 
spondents inform me which are the best editions 
of the ‘ Imitation’ of Thomas & Kempis, illustrated 
by woodcuts only, in either the Latin or in the 
English translation? Either old or modern edi- 
tions; medieval illustrations preferred. Please 
name publishers. A. M. T. 


C. Morris’s ‘Lyra Urpanica.’—I hope 
I may be allowed to repeat a question which I 
asked some time ago in ‘ N. & Q.,’ but to which 
I have never had any answer. Who was the 
* Hon. Mrs, L******” to whom Charles Morris 
dedicated his ‘ Lyra Urbanica’in 1840? Ishould 
be much obliged for the information, if it is to be 
had. Jovian MARSHALL. 


INDEXED Epitions Wantep.—Can any of your 
readers refer me to fully indexed editions of Scott’s 
‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border’ and Percy’s 
‘ Reliques’? Bohn’s library edition (1875) of the 


latter work announces in its ‘‘ Advertisement,” 
with a sort of flourish, that “a comprehensive 
index has also been prepared.” If it has been pre- 
pared, it has been left out in my copy, at any rate. 
All that I can find there is a meagre index to the 
There is no index at all in 


titles of the ballads. 








the 1873 edition of the ‘ Border Minstrelsy,’ which 
is said to be the best published. Surely it is high 
time that both these books, of constant reference 
to many a student of manners and history, should 
be properly indexed, with an entry for every name, 
whether in the ballads or the notes. S V. 


Sittixe Butt. — Can you or any of your 
readers tell me where to find a history of the 
Indian war against the chief Sitting Bull, waged 
by the United States of America about ten years 
ago? I should be very grateful for the information, 

Jos. H. BaxtnDAte. 

[The only accessible information you are likely to find 
is in the American Catholic Quarterly Review, ii. 665, 
and the Canadian Monthly, xviii. 66. | 


Tuem.—What is the meaning of them in the 
second clause of the second commandment! The 
Greek of the Septuagint is not in accordance with 
the popular acceptation of it. R. C. A. P. 

Lirerary Queries.—1l. Who is the author of 
the following passage ?— 

“(O admirandam potius quam ennarrandam laudem vir. 
tutemque Crucis, O pretiosum et admirabile lignum 
Angelico et humano preconio dignum, O crux Sacra 
et venerabilis, cui ut debitus honor exhiberetur, 
cunctis preeconia......ex vivis et testimonium et de- 
functis.”’ 

In the margin the reference is given “ Aurealiensis,” 
which I take to be a native of Aurelia, ¢.¢., Orleans, 
Who is he? Where is the passage to be found ? 

2. Who was Tuchman? I find the name men- 
tioned in a book published in 1640 as a com- 
mentator on Scripture, but no biographical dic 
tionary that I know of gives any account of him. 

3. Who was Baron Nevill, or Newill, who had 
property in the county Wexford about 1600! 
Neither Crossley nor Archdall makes mention of 
him. 

4, Perhaps some of your Irish readers may be 
able to tell me where the following places are :— 
Achadbronagh, Ballaycroin, Ballymaguir, Castle- 
more (not that in Mayo), Duninny, Kilholkin, 
Killeenfaughna, Tauchonarchie. I want not only 
the county, but the parish, if possible. I may add 
that these names are not given in the very copious 
index to the Ordnance Survey maps. D. 


Can any one give me any infor- 
It isa 


Travian MS. 
mation about a book in my possession ? 
MS., bound in 4to., with the title :— 

‘Comentario | della Spedizione in Iscozia eseguita 
da | Carlo Odoardo Stuart | Principe di Galles | Scritto 
| Dal Padre “Giulio Cesare Cordura | della Compagnia 
di Gest: | finché existette + | tradotto in Volgar Toscano 
| Dall’ Exgesuita[?] N. N.’ 

There is a dedicatory letter addressed, “A Sua 
Eccellenza | Il Sig™ Don Francesco Caetani | 
Duca,” and dated “12 9bre 1804.” Below is 4 
signature, apparently in the translator’s own hand- 
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writing, “ Vincenzo Fugo.” The rest of the book 
is written out in a clerkly hand. I should be 
glad of any information about the original book, 
its author, its translator, or his version. Was it, 
for instance, ever published ? 8. G. H. 

[The original work is by the Pére Cordara, a learned 
Italian priest, son of the Count Antonio de Calaman- 
drana, b. Alexandria Dec. 17, 1704, d. May 6, 1785. 
He entered the Society of Jesuits at the age of fourteen ; 
was twenty years professor at Viterbo, whence he went 
to Fermo, Ancona, and lastly Rome. He was best known 
by his satires; was historiographer of the society; and 
wrote many worke in Latin, among which is the original 
of the MS. concerning which you inquire. This was 
= in Rome in 1752. He also wrote a poem in 
atin in praise of the Princess Clementina Sobieski, the 
wife of James the Pretender. } 


“€ AGORSEQUERDERE.”—“ A traveller in Wales, 
pear Ferryside, seeing a sign over the door with 
this one word, ‘ Agorsequerdere,’ asked the woman 
what she sold, when she said that she did not sell 
anything, but that agues was cured here.” The 
foregoing is a cutting from a newspaper, presum- 
ably the Court Journal. Is there such « sign ; 
and what is the exact place where the above pho- 
netically-spelt sign is to be seen, if any such there 
be? ALPHA. 


Puitosopner’s Stons.—Dr. Campbell, in his 
English rendering of Cohausen’s ‘ Hermippus Redi- 
vivus,’ p. vi, says he has been favoured by a German 
adept with a history of the philosopher’s stone, 
and that if the public show a desire for it they 
may hear more of it in time to come. Dr. John 
Campbell was an immensely voluminous writer, 
and died in London (where?) 1775. But I think 
he published nothing on the subject. Are the 
MSS. remaining at his death still traceable ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Katenpar.—Whence come the verses at the 
bottom of early printed kalendars of the breviary 
and missal ? Everarp Green, F.S.A. 

Reform Club, 


Porrrair on Panet.—A portrait on panel, 
about twenty-four inches square, representing a 
youth in the costume of the sixteenth century 
holding a small dog in his arms, has the following 
coat of arms in a corner: Quarterly 1 and 4, Argent, 
a griffin’s head erased sable ; 2, Sable, three cres- 
cents argent ; 3, Argent, on a bend sable three 
spear-heads of the field. I give the colours so far 
as I am able to conjecture them. Can any of your 
readers identify the picture ? 

A. R. Mappison, F.S.A. 


Vicar’s Court, Lincoln. 


“TumortaLtt Cracke.”—In the December 
number of the Antiquary is quoted a verse from a 
ballad on the destruction of books by the London 
prentices at the Cockpit Playhouse in Drury Lane, 





1617, taken from vol. i. p. 94, of the Percy 
Society’s collection, in which, after mentioning 
various writers whose works were destroyed, it is 
stated :— 

And what still more amazes, 

Immortall Cracke was burnt all blacke, 

Which every bodie praises. 
Mr. Collier, it seems, confessed that ‘‘ Regarding 
this person or play, whichever it might be, I can 
give no information.” Now, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6™ 8. 
xii. 424, we are told that in the Sheffield dialect 
shak is often used in the same sense as to crack or 
break—in this sense Shakespeare is equivalent to 
Breakspeare. May not, therefore, this enigmatical 
name Cracke have been some nickname or slang 
term for Shakespeare among his contemporaries ? 
Does any other trace of it exist ? D. S. 


Braprorp Famity.—I should be very much 
obliged for any genealogical information regarding 
Bradford, originally of Yorkshire, bearing Arg., on 
a fess sa, three stags’ heads erased or, and the de- 
scendants of John Hutton, town clerk of Queens 
ferry, N.B., c. 1680, who were, I think, found at 
Inverkeithing, in Fifeshire, early in the eignteenth 
century. J. G. Braprorp. 

157, Dalston Lane, E. 





Tue Eartpom or Ptymovutsa.—Can you inform 
me when this peerage became extinct? I find the 
arms given in an old book of 1811, and the state- 
ment is there made that they were borne by “ Other 
Archer Windsor, Earl of Plymouth and Baron 
Windsor.” Can you say, also, for what reason the 
Baron Windsor of 1682 received the Earldom of 
Plymouth ? W. S. B. H. 


Lorp Wartwortn’s ‘ Russia in 1710.—Who 
was the editor of ‘ An Account of Russia as it was 
in the Year 1710,’ by Charles, Lord Whitworth, 
which was printed at Strawberry Hill, 1758, just 
thirty-three years after the death of Lord Whit- 
worth, W. F. Marsn Jackson. 


Rorinson Cruso.— There has lately died at 
King’s Lynn the descendant of an old Lynn family 
of the name of Robinson Cruso. The name has 
been borne by father and son from time immemo- 
rial. Is it not likely that Defoe had been at Lynn 
(he was frequently in trouble with the Govern- 
ment, and Lynn was then the port which people 
wishing to escape passed through on their way to 
the Low Countries) and took the name of a re- 
sident for his hero ? G. A. 


Siptey Baronetcy.—This dignity was con- 
ferred in 1621 upon Sir Isaac Sidley, of Great Chart, 
Kent, Knt. When and with whom did it become 
extinct? Burke and Courthope both say that the 
last two persons who held the honour were Sir 
George and Sir Charles, the seventh and eighth baro- 
nets, the two sons of Sir George Sidley, sixth baro- 
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net, but give no dates of decease. In the Gent. Mag. 
we have recorded the death, on April 24, 1737, of a 
*€ Sir John Sidley, Bart.,” who must, I think, have 
been a third brother, with whom the title actually 
expired. The sixth baronet, according to a note 
I have—but whence taken unfortunately am not 
sure—died in 1727, leaving three sons. This, if 
true, would confirm the foregoing suggestion as to a 
ninth baronet ; but in that case the brothers must 
have followed one another in the succession at very 
brief intervals. W. D. Pink. 


Porms.—Will any contributor kindly tell me 
where to find the poems from which | give the 
following extracts? I have forgotten who wrote 
the poems; but they are worth searching for. 

1. High peace to the soul of the dead! 

From the dreams of this earth she has fled, 
The stars in their glory to tread, 
And shine in the biaze of the throne. 
2. A green and silent spot amid the hills, 
. . > 7. 


O 'tis a quiet spirit-healing nook ! 
Here at this tomb these tears I shed, 
7 - - * 


Hope of my heart now quenched in night, 
But dearer dead than aught that lives ! 
4. The ‘ Death of Sappho’: 
She in act to fall, her garland torn. 
Though lightly sounds the song I sing, 
Though like the lark’s its soaring music be, 
Thou'lt find e’en yet some mournful note that tells 
How near such April joy to sorrow dwells, 
6, "Twas an hour of fearful issue, 
Where the bold three hundred stood 
For their love of sacred freedom 
By that old Thessalian flood, 
* > 7. 


o 


* 


And all from mountain, cliff, and wave, 
Was freedom’s, valour’s, glory’s grave. 
O. B. 
[Surely the last is a misquotation from ‘The Giaour’ 
of Byron :—. 
Whose land from plain to mountain cave 
Was Freedom's home or Glory’s grave. | 


Replies. 


“HANG SORROW.” 
(7" 8. i. 8.) 

After a long silence, caused by other occupations, 
and not by any means through indifference to our 
favourite ‘N. & Q.,’ I am happy to furnish the 
materials required by its esteemed correspondent, 
my own faithful friend, Mr. C. A. Warp. I pro- 
mise to be more frequent in communications on 
our old songs and ballads for the future. In his 
inquiry Mr. Warp mixes two distinct catches or 
sonys ; of these the earlier (1652) is ‘‘ Hang sor- 
row, let ’s cast away care,” to which the music was 
composed by William Lawes, and “ published by 
John Hilton: printed for John Benson and Jobu 











Playford, and to be sould in St. Dunstan’s Church- 


yard, and in the Inner Temple neare the Church 
doore, 1652.” It reappeared in ‘ Windsor Drollery,’ 


1672, with a few verbal alterations, here noted. 
Of the other song, containing the line “The 
parish is bound to find us,” I know no earlier 
printed copy than one in the excessively rare 1671 
edition of ‘The New Academy of Complements,’ 
here given. 
1. From J. Hilton’s ‘Catch that’ Catch Can,’ 
1652 (music by William Lawes) :— 
Hang Sorrow and cast away Care, 
and let us drink up our Sack ; 
They say ‘tis good to cherish the blood,” 
and for to etrengthen the back. 
Tis wine that makes the thoughts aspire, 
and fills the body with heat ; 
Besides ‘tis good, if well understood, 
to fit a man for the feat: 
Then call and drink up all, 
The Drawer is ready to fill, 
A Pox of care,f what need we to spare ’ 
my father has made his will. 
2. Song 276 :— 
Hang fear, cast away care, 
The parish is bound to find us, 
Thou and I and all must die, 
And leave this world bebinde us, 
The Bells shall ring, the Clerk shall sing, 
And the good old wife shall winde us, 
And John shall lay our bones in clay 
Where the Devil ne'er shall find us. 
‘The New Academy of Complements,’ 1671. 
One version is in Playford’s ‘Musical Cow- 
panion,’ 1673. There is also a Roxburghe ballad 
beginning similarly, but quite distinct from these 
two songs. It is entitled, “Joy and Sorrow mixt 
together. To the tune of, Such a Rogue should 
be hang’d.” Which is the same tune as ‘ Old Sir 
Simon the King.’ Here is the first of the fourteen 
stanzas for comparison. The ballad is preserved 
in the Roxburghe Collection (vol. i. fol. 170), and 
has been reprinted in the Ballad Society’s pub- 
lication, vol. i. p. 509 :— 
Hang sorrow, let's cast away care, 
for now I do mean to be merry, 
Wee'l drink some good Ale and strong Beere, 
With sugar, and clarret, and sherry. 
Now I 'le have a wife of mine own, 
I shall have no need to borrow ; 
I would have it for to be known 
that I shall be married to-morrow. 
(Burden :) Here ’s a health to my Bride that shall be, 
Come pledge it you boon merry blades: 
The day ‘ much long for to see, 
We will be as merry as the Maides, Xe. 
This ballad was written and signed by Richard 
Climsell, and was printed for John Wright tbe 
younger, dwelling in the Old Bayley. 
J. W. Esswortu. 
Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent. 
* “Quicken the blood, and also to strengthen the 
back ” (* Windsor Drollery,’ 1672). 





+ “ A fig for care...hatn made” (/did., p, 140). 
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The song is older than your correspondent has 
been led to suppose. The following is from the 
Spectator, under date November 26, 1711 :— 

“We have a tradition from our forefathers that after 
the first of these (poor) laws was made, they were in- 
sulted with that famous song, 

Hang sorrow and cast away care, 
The parish is bound to find us, &c.; 
and if we will be so good-natured as to support them 
without work, they can do no less in return than sing us 
‘The Merry Beggars.’ ” 
R. W. 


Brompton. 





Caticrarny (6 §S, xii. 408).—If Mr. E. R. 
Vrvyan will refer to Liddell and Scott’s ‘ Lexicon’ 
he will find that the Greek form is KadArypadia, 
and that there is this observation in reference to 
the prefix xaAAc- : “ It is the first part of the word 
in many compounds in which the notion of beautiful 
is added to the chief and simple notion; xaAo- is 
later and less common.” The question of the 
spelling was noticed by Lorp Lytretron in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. ii. 473, where he stated that “ he 
wished to point out, once for all, the wrong spel- 
ling caligraphy,” which he compared with the 
calisthenics of the then ladies’ schools. He further 
remarked that the prefix was derived from the 
substantive xaAAos, not from the adjective xaAds. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

[We find the question completely disposed of by the 
late Lonp LytTeLton at the reference supplied by our 
correspondent. Under these circumstances we are com- 
pelled reluctantly to omit some valuable contributions 
to the subject from the Rev. W. E, Bucktey, C. B, M., 
Ma. F. C, Brnxseck Terny, and F. N.] 


Suepstrer (7 S, i. 68).—Both the guesses are 
wrong. The real sense is “a female cutter-out of 
garments,” and it is the feminine of shaper. No 
doubt the apprentice wanted to learn cutting out, 
and so was apprenticed to the wife instead of to 
the husband, merely to secure himself, else he 
would have been put to sewing. The right expla- 
nation has been given at least four times, and it is 
really rather a tax to have to explain things all 
over again. See my ‘ Notes to P. Plowman,’ 
p. 109; Marsh’s ‘Student’s Manual,’ ed. Smith, 
p. 217; Nares’s ‘Glossary,’ new ed. ; and, in par- 
ticular, ‘ N. & Q.,’ 1" S. i. 356. 

Wa ter W. SKEAr. 

ORDINANCE FOR THE SuppRESSION oF Stace 
Prars (7 S. i. 67).—Rushworth (‘ Historical 
Collections,’ part iii. vol. ii. p. 1, edit. 1692) gives 
the date of issue of these ordinances as Sept. 2, 
1642; it is therefore impossible that they could 
have been printed before that date. I cannot dis- 
cover “The Declaration for the appeasing and 
quieting unlawful Tumults,” &c., in Rushworth, 
unless it is “ An Order of Parliament to suppress 
Riots,” &c., issued Aug. 8, 1642. But this can 
scarcely be the one in question, since it is only 


foot of the fine. 








twelve lines in length, and could not (even with 
the help of the stage-play ordinances) have swollen 
into an eight-page pamphlet. 
Wituiam Sykes, M.R.C.S. 
Mexborough. 


Feet oF Fives (6 §, xii. 449; 7S. i. 13).— 
I am surprised that none of your contributors has 
cited the late Mr. A. J. Horwood’s explanation of 
this term, from his preface to ‘The Year Books 
21 & 22 Edward I.’ (R. S.), p. x :— 

“In a former volume it was suggested that the clerks 
who framed the inrolments in Latin, from proceedings 
conducted in law-French, were obliged to forge Latin 
words...... At p. 221 line 4, le pée of « fine is vouched. In 
our law books the document is usually referred to as the 
Now in the law-French reports and 
tracts it is written da pée or (a pes, most usually the latter, 
which has the same sound as parx (Lat. pax or concordia). 
In the tract called ‘ Modus levandi fines,’ usually called 
the statute 18 Edw. I. stat. 4, the direction is that 
when the fine was proclaimed in the Common Pleas, the 


justice shall say Criez la pees (i.e. proclaim the peace, or 


concord) ; and the countor (serjeant) is to read the con- 
cord, saying, La pees est ycele, &c., setting out the terms 
of the agreement between the parties. What is called 
the foot of the fine is the final concord or peace thus 
proclaimed in court, beginning, Hac est finalis concordia, 
of which a form may be seen at the end of the second 
volume of Blackstone's Commentaries. 

This seems to dispose of the question. 

G. V. 

Seventao Davcarer Superstition (7™ S. i. 
6).—I have cited some examples of belief in the 
powers of seventh daughters to cure diseases In 
* Folk Medicine’ (Folk Lore Society, 1883), p. 137: 

“A herbalist in Plymouth, who was tried in June, 
1876, for obtaining a sovereign on false pretences from a 
pauper, represented herself to be the seventh daughter 
of a seventh daughter of a seventh deughter. Never- 
theless she had to refund the sovereign.” 
See also ‘Superstitions Anciennes et Modernes,’ 
&e., 1733. Wituiam Grorce Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Curran’s Historicat Fieas (7™ §, i. 49).— 
It was Sydney Smith, not Curran, who said that 
had the fleas been only unanimous they could have 
pulled him out of bed altogether. 

W. J. FirzParrick. 

Wittiam Woottert (7 S. i. 68), engraver, 
was born in a “house in King Street, on the 
eastern side of the passage leading to Mr. Duke’s 
alms-houses,” Maidstone, on August 15, 1735, and 
baptized on the 3lst of that month. His father’s 
name was Philip, a flax dresser, also of Maidstone, 

Louis Fagan. 

Apostate Nuns (7 §. i. 48).—In the notes to 
the second canto of ‘ Marmion’ there is this state- 
ment :— 

“It is not likely that in later times this punishment 
was often resorted to; but among the ruins of the abbey of 
Goldingham, were some years ago discovered the re- 
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mains of a female skeleton, which, from the shape of 
the niche and position of the figure, seemed to be that of 
an immured nun,” 

This instance might receive investigation. The 
date of the first foundation of Goldingham is 
A.D. 673. Ep. MarsHaLt, 


Tomsstone oF GunypraDA DE WarreEnvE (6 
S. xii. 8, 76).— Horsfield states, in his ‘ History of 
Sussex,’ that 
“around the rim, and along the middle of this tomb, is 
the following inscription, in Saxon characters :— 

Stirps Gundrada ducum decus evi nobile germen 

Intulit ecclesiw Anglorum balsama morum 

Martir...... 

Martha fuit miseris, fuit ex pietate Maria 

Pars obiit Marthe superest pars magna Marie, 

O pie Pancrati testis pietatis et equi 

Te facit heredem, tu clemens suspice matrem, 

Sexta Kalendarum Junii lux obvia carnis 

Infregit alabastrum.” 

There are some, I know, who doubt that Gun- 
drada was the daughter of William the Conqueror, 
but upon what authority i am unable to under- 
stand. To my mind there is the strongest evidence 
that she was so. For no one, I presume, will deny 
that the wife of the Conqueror was Matilda, 
daughter of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, and that 
by her he had a numerous family—Florence of 
Worcester says four sons and five daughters. Now 
as to this Gundrada, it is a fact past all denying 
that she was married to William de Warrenne, 
who came over with the Conqueror, and, in con- 
junction with his wife, founded the Cluniac monas- 
tery at Southover, in the parish of Lewes, Sussex. 
The charter of this foundation is given at length 
in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ and in it we find the 
following entry :— 

“ Donavi pro salute mew anime et anime Gundrade 
uxoris mez et pro anima mei Domini Willielmi Regis, 
qui me in Angliam adduxit, et per cujus licentiam 
monachos venire feci, et pro salute dominw mez Matildis 

eging, atris Uxoris mex. 

“*I have given for the health of my soul, and for the soul 
of Gundrada my wife, and for the soul of my lord King 
William, who brought me into England, and under whose 
permission I have caused monks to come over, and for 
the health (of the soul) of my lady Queen Matilda, the 
mother of my wife,” &c, 

Now, unless this charter be a forgery, which 
few, I think, will admit, one of two things follows, 
viz., that Gundrada was either the Conqueror’s 
daughter by his wife Matilda or the daughter of 
Matilda by a former husband, an alternative for 
which there is not a scrap of evidence. And as 
William survived his wife for at least four years, 
any similar alternative is out of the question. 
Malmesbury gives the names of three of their 
daughters, but says the names of the others had 
escaped his memory. In a note to Rapin’s account 
it is said :— 

“The fifth was Gundred, Countess of Surrey, married 
to William Warren, made Earl of Surrey by King 





William. She died in childbed at Castleacre, in Nor. 
folk, 1085,” 

Now, if William was not her father, I should 
like to know who was. Epmunp Tew, M.A, 


MesstaH AND Moszs (6 §. xii. 516).—T@p 
and MWD are radicals which have no connexion 
with one another. It is unnecessary to look for 
kindred radicals in Hebrew to explain or alter the 
meaning of the word MLD, which is common both 
to Hebrew and Arabic. There is no more dignity 
attached to the word anointed in Hebrew than 
there is to the word seated in Euglish. The dignity 
is in the concomitants. A man may be seated 
on a throne or on a dunghill. Neither is there 
any reason for thinking that the Hebrews attached 
the idea of saviour to Moses. He was the law. 
giver. It was God who “ saved them out of Egypt 
by the hands of Moses and Aaron.” Moses was 
unable to bring them into the promised land, 
Movorjs is not the equivalent of the passive par- 
ticiple of AY, which would be Macovys—or 
Maovns according to our incorrect pronunciation 
of Greek. Josephus was right in his derivation 
of the name from two Egyptian words, and Mwvajs 
is an exact equivalent of the Egyptian compound 
word. There is, therefore, no ground for the in- 
ference that the Hebrews changed the passive into 
the active participle to make Moses a deliverer, 
especially when it was Joshua, “the saviour,” who 


brought them into the land of promise. 
J. H. C. 


Sr. Tuomas A Becker (6" S. xii. 407).— 
Pontifex, of course, means a builder of bridges. 
“ Hine,” says Ducange, “ Hospitilarii Pontitices 
nuncupantur interdum Fratres Pontis, quod ex 
instituto suo pontes construerent” (“The Hos 
pitallers were sometimes called Brothers of the 
Bridge, because they were accustomed to build 
bridges”). According to him, also, archbishops 
were so named : “ Nuncupati non raro precipuarum 
Sedium Archiepiscopi. Ita Arlatensis Summus 
Pontifex dicitur in Charta an. circ. 1000.” And 
of our own great prelate Lanfranc he says; “ Lan- 
francus Archiepiscopus Cantuar. Primus et Ponti- 
fex Summus vocatur a Milone Crispini ejus sub- 
pari in ipsius vita num. 19” (“ Lanfranc, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is called first and highest 
Pontifex by Milo in the life of his suffragan 
Crispinus ”). 

Chambers (‘ Cyclopzedia’) says :— 

“ Authors differ about the origin of the word pont fez. 
Some derive it from posse facere, that is, from the autho- 
rity the pontifer had to offer sacrifice ; others, as Varro, 
from pons, because they built the Sublician bridge, that 
they might go over and offer sacrifice on the other side 
the Tiber.” 

So far, then, it seems “ adhuc sub judice lis est.” 

It is pretty certain, however, that among the 
Romans the Pontifex Maximus had, with his other 
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duties, the care and superintendence of the bridges. 
And as he was chief priest as well as chief ruler 
“in all causes and over all persons, ecclesiastical 
and civil, in his dominions supreme,” it is more 
than probable, as in other instances, that this title 
was thus given to the chief ministers of the 
Christian Church. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


With regard to the letter in the Globe quoted 
by Mr. Bone, I find that the Roman Church 
rarely applies the term pontifex to any save the 
Pontifex Maximus himself, that is to say, the 
Pope. In the headings of saints’ days in the 
Breviary an ordinary bishop is described as 
“ Episcopus”; ¢.g., “ Die xxvi. Novemb. Sancti 
Petri Episcopi et Martyris.” A pope is described 
as “Papa.” Some bishops are, however, called 
“ Pontifices ”; ¢.9., “SS. Cletus et Marcellinus” 
(April 26). 

Thus it will be seen that pontifexr is a more or 
less elastic titlke—that although the Pope has 
robbed the bishops of most of their powers, he has 
not as yet robbed them of their name altogether. 
Curiously enough, the collect for St. Thomas 
Cantuar.’s day actually contains the word pontifex, 
whence the inscription mentioned is probably 
borrowed. It runs thus :— 

“Deus pro cuius Ecclesia gloriosus Pontifex Thomas 
gladiis impiorum occubuit, preesta, quesumus, ut omnes, 
qui eius implorant auxilium, petitionis sue salutarem 
consequantur effectum, per Dominum nostrum, lesum 
Christum, Amen.” 

R. J. W. 


It is to be presumed that the writer in the 
Globe was not aware that pontifex=episcopus. 
See Ducange. So, while the Manual contained 
such offices as a presbyter could administer, the 
Pontifical contained those which a bishop only 
could perform. Ep. Marsuatt. 


I do not know whether Mr. Bone seriously 
takes it, on the word of the Globe’s correspondent, 
that there is anything peculiar in the use of the 
word pontifex of an Archbishop of Canterbury. My 
faith is not so great; and I have a shrewd guess 
that the correspondent thought no bishop was ever 
called pontifer except the Bishop of Rome, com- 
monly known as the Pope. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


I do not know if there may be a vein of gentle 
irony in Mr. Bownr’s interrogatory, but I do not 
think there is any difficulty about the inscription 
pontifex quoted by Mr. Brookes in his letter to 
the Globe. My Latin dictionary (Lewis and 
Short’s) gives, under “ Pontifex,” “The Jewish 
high priest : Pontifex, id est, sacerdos maximus, 
Vuly. Lev. 21, 10: Caiapham pontificem, id. 
Johan. 18,24. Hence in the Christian period a 


bishop, Sid. Carm., 16, 6.” 
R. S. Macpona.p. 








I think pontifex is used to express metropolitan 
primacy, because in former days the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was one of the most important pre- 
lates in Europe. I believe that pontiff is syno- 
nymous with bishop, the Pope being Pontifex 
Maximus. Moreover, the book containing the 
ceremonial of a bishop is called the Pontifical, and 
his mitre, crozier, pectoral cross, &c., pontificalia. 
F.S.A.Scot. 


Stmubation v. Representation in Art (6% 
S. xii. 441, 524; 7” S. i. 36).—I beg to thank my 
friend Mr. Picxrorp and other contributors for 
the additional instances of simulation they have 
afforded. Another friend, by private letter, re- 
minds me of one at Palazzo Grimaldi at Cagne 
(near Antibes). In the sala there the fall of 
Phaeton is depicted with great actuality on the 
ceiling by Carleoni. 

In response to the inquiry at the last reference 
I send a line for line translation I made some 
years ago of Théophile Gautier’s version of the 
legend, which has, I think, only appeared in a 
magazine :— 

In the good town of Toledo a Madonna they revere, 

And before it a pale-gleaming lamp is burning all the 
ear. 

It nave’ with a glittering profusion of brocade 

—— treasures of fond art with tawdry gilding over- 
aida! 

And about this same Madonna a tradition they receive, 

Which an infant in its nurse’s arms I’m sure would 
scarce believe, 

And which yet no poet dedicate at sacred beauty’s shrine 

But must wish to cherish integrate, as very truth divine. 


What time the Virgin came to visit Holy Ildefonse, 

To reward him for his treatise he had called his 
“Great Response,” 

Descending from her gold-capp’d tower of ivory all 
white, 

And bringing hima chasuble, a weft of sunbeams bright, 

She pleased to entertain a woman’s fantasy that day 

By visiting that fair Madonna-image on her way. 

For miracle of art it was, each Spaniard loved to see, 

A seraph’s dream you might have thought he 'd 
carved on bended knee ! 

And as she stood that statue fair arrested all her 
thought, 

It seem’d as if her gaze surprized to search each de- 
tail sought ; 

Her eye escaped no token of the chaste and tender care 

With which the patient sculptor had transformed the 
marble rare ; 

The grandly falling drapery of cloth of gold and lace, 

The slender, mobile, peerless form, swathed in its 
Gothic grace ; 

The look of virgin purity from out of velvet eyes ; 

The infant Jesus nestling there, his mother's conscious 
prize, 

A portraiture so accurate a very double seemed,— 

Her arms encircled the fair form, her eyes with plea- 
sure beamed ; 

And turning to retrace her way to Paradise above 

She printed on that image true a kiss of beaming love ! 

Such stories gain no credence under reason’s rigid sway— 
Ab! no radiance can be seen athwart the lights diffused 
to-day ! 
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But in other times, when poetryand faith were paramount, 

What toils would not such thoughts help the weary 
artist to surmount— 

To arrest the gaze of Heaven on the work of human brain 

Sure, such hope as that must make the loneliest studio 
smile again, 

How would not the pious chisel linger perfecting with 


ove 


A creation might be honoured with caresses from above ! | 


Should the Virgin have a mind again some day of our 
time 
To reward an Apologia with a chasuble sublime, 
Dare you hope, U modern sculptors of our altars pseudo- 
Greek,* 
One of your Madonnas ere would woo her kiss upon its 


cheek ! 
R. H. Busk. 
oO” 


27, 1644, John Evelyn, on 
his way to St. Germains, called in at Cardinal 
Richelieu’s villa Ruell, he saw there all 
rarities of pleasure, whereof one was 


When, on February 





at 


“the Citroniére, where isa noble conserve of a!l those 
rarities ; and at the end of it is the Arch of Constantine, 
painted on a wall in oyle, as large as the real one at 
Rome, so well don that even a man skill’d in painting 
may mistake it for stone and sculpture. The skie an! 
hills which seem to be betweene the arches are 
natural! that swallows and other birds, thinking to fly 
through, have dashed themselves against the wall,” 


A. J. M. 


‘Snap Appie Nicut, on Hattow Eve’ (6" S. 
xii, 515).—The last time this picture was exhibited 


was in 1857, at the Art-Treasures Exhibition, 
Manchester; it then belonged to W. F. Fryer, 
Esq. The picture was first exhibited at the Roya! 


Academy in 1833; it was engraved by James 

Scott in 1845. It has never been sold at Christie's, 

and is probably still in the possession of Mr. Fryer. 
ALGERNON GRAVES. 


Rayaine Caarrters (6"S, xii, 84, 194, 253, 
314, 410, 475).—I cordially share Sir James 
Picton’s regret that the valuable space in 
*N. & Q.’ should be occupied by much of the 
“childish trash” which a sorely-tried editor 
always finds difficult to deal with in conducting a 
periodical of this nature. The rhyming charters 
are open to all that may be urged against them 
upon the score of childishness, and I am not one of 
the gobemouches against whose revellings in an 
ideal atmosphere Sire James Picton so forcibly 
inveighs. But I can give him an old and respect- 
able authority for one example, viz., Richard 
Crompton, from whose book, ‘L’Authoritie et 
Jurisdiction des Covrts de la Maiestie de la 
Roygne’ (London, CU. Yetsweirt, 1594, 4to., ffol. 146 
verso, and 147 recto), I extract the following :— 


* A translator ought not to add a word without de- 
claring it. I have here added “ pseudo,” for, though 
the little poem was written at the most aggressive 
moment of the Gothic revival, no attack on Greek art 
was intended. 
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‘‘Nota Edward le Confessor graunt a un Raffe Peper. 

king loffice de garder de son Forest de hundred de Chel. 
| mer & Daunceing in com’ Essex in taile come appiert 
| per Record in Lescheker escrie modo sequente, v's. ; 


tche Edward King 
Haue yeuen of my Forest the keeping 
Of the hundred of Chelmer and Dauncing 
'o Randolph Peperking and to his kyulyng, 
With Hart and Hynde, Doe and Bucke, 
Hare and Foxe, Catt and Brocke, 
W yldfowle with his flocke, 

Partridge, Fezant Hen, and Fezant Cocke, 

With greene and wilde stub and stocke 

To keepen, and two yeomen by all their might, 

Both by day and eke by night, 

And Hounds for to hould, 

Good, swift and bould, 

Foure Greyhounds, and sixe Raches, 

For Hare and Foxe, and wyld Cattes : 

And therefore yche made him my booke, 

Witness the Bishop of Wolstone 

And booke ylerned many one, 

And Sweyne of Eseex our brother, 

And tekyn him many other, 

And our Steward Howelyn 

That besought me for him. 
Cel graunt iaye icy insert, per que poyes voyer le plaine 
meaning del graunt de Roy in cel temps, & auxi queux 
sont beastes de Forest & de Warreyn, & cel graunt fuit 
signe Ouesque Crosses de Or, car avant venus des Nor 
mans in Enylit’, les charterz fuer’ signez oue 
d'Ore & auterz signes, et apres lour venus fuit vee de 
sealer ouc sere & totu’ anis excrie: quant al dit graunt 
ieo trouve in libro Willm’ Camden de descripe’ de 
Britaine 340 Vide 1. H. 7. Charter le Roy monstre 
cum crucibus s gnratum, in case Stafford law.’ 


crosee 


Upon this I only remark that there seems to 
have been no doubt in Crompton’s mind respecting 
the authenticity of the deed, seeing that he quotes 
it for a distinct purpose by way of illustration, 
Camden deliberately says that the deed “ stands 
thus in the Rolls of the Exchequer: but, by often 
transcribing, some words are made smoother than 
they were in the Original” (‘ Britannia,’ 1695, 
col. 344). Whence, then, did Camden procure the 
original of the deed, which he puts forth with the 
due solemnity of a responsible historian, and in 
which a distinguished legist recognizes an autho- 
rity. I suppose it is not suggested that Camden 
was guilty of putting forth a ‘* bare-faced and im- 
pudent forgery!” The imposition, if it be one, 
has had three centuries or more of existence. 

ALFrep WALLIS. 


Natnantiet Cottoyr, M.D. (6 S, xii. 410, 458, 
492).—L think Ste J. A. Picton is in error in ascrib- 
ing the date 1764 to the second edition of Cotton's 
‘Visions in Verse.’ I have a copy of the sixth 
edition which is dated 1760. In this edition 
* Marriage,’ which Sir J. A. Picron mentiens as 
separate publication, is the seventh vision, being 
the longest of a series of nine, preceded by an in- 
troductory poem. The title-paye of this edition is 
as follows : — “ Visions | in | Verse | for the | 
| Entertainment and Instruction | of | Younger 
| Minds, | Virginibus puerisque Canto. Hor. | The 
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Sixth Edition, Revis’d and Enlarg’d | London : | 
Printed for R.‘'& J. Dodsley, in Pallmall. | 
ypectx.” My copy is very strongly bound in gilt 
vellum, and has three pages of advertisements of 
“ Books published for R. & J. Dodsley.” 

W. R. Tare. 


Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


How to Fino a Drownep Corpse (7™ S. i. 
6).—About the year 1827 a boy named Dean was 
drowned whilst bathing in the Thames, as it flows 
by the playing fields of Eton College. 
was dived for, but could not be found. Mr. Evans, 
the well-known drawing-master, arrived on the 
spot, and having ascertained whereabouts the boy 
disappeared, he threw a cricket-bat on the place, 
which floated with the stream until it stopped in 
an eddy, where it began to turn round. The eddy 
was caused by a hole in the bed of the river, and, 
lying at the bottom-of the hole, the body was 
found. 

Harry Baker's mother need not have used a loaf 
of bread charged with quicksilver to recover her 
son's corpse, which no doubt had been caught in 
an eddy and sucked to the bottom. 

Autrrep Garry, D.D. 


Brown or Browne (6 S§. xii. 469, 503).— 
Since writing my reply I have found a biographical 
notice of Frances Brown, with one of her poems 
(‘The Hope of the Resurrection ’), in the St. James’s 
Magazine, first series, vol. xvii. p. J11, under the 
title of ‘ Blind Authors.’ In this article her name 
is spelt with the final ¢ 

Everarp Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Otp Sr. Pancras Cuurcnuyarp (7 S. i. 27 
—The following extract from a pamphlet dated 
1874, and entitled ‘A Plea for St. Pancras Church- 
yard,’ &e., may be of interest to E. L. G.:— 

“It has been asserted that the preference was owing 
tothe fact that Roman Catholics were burnt there in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. it has also been explained by 
mying that mass is eaid daily in a church dedicated 
tothe same saint in the south of France, for the repose 
of the souls of the faithful buried at St, Pancras in 
london. Both of these statements appear, however, to 
be without foundation, and Mr. Markland, in a note to 
Croker’s edition of Bosweill’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ (1860, 
p. 840) says, ‘I learn from unquestionable authority that 
it rests upon no foundation, and that mere prejudice 


exists among Roman Catholics in favour of this church, | 


ais the case with respect to other places of burial in 
Various parts of the kingdom.” 

Jean Francois de la Marche, Bishop of St. Pol 
de Leon, who was buried in this churchyard, died 
1a Queen Street, Bloomsbury, in 1806. 

G. F. BR. B. 

Information might be obtained from two volumes 
compiled by Mr. T. Cansick—‘ Epitaphs from 


Monuments, &c., of St. Pancras’ (1869), and | 
‘ . m © 4s . ’ 
Epitaphs from Existing Monuments in Ceme- 





The body | 


teries and Churches of St. Pancras’ (1872). In the 
little history of ‘ London, by “Sholto and Reuben 
| Percy,” it is remarked; “The churchyard of St. 
Pancras is remarkable for the great number of 
| Roman Catholics interred in it, and the church 
was the last in England where mass was performed 
after the Restoration.” 
Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


‘Hours or Iptengss’ (6S. xii. 386, 520).—~ 
At the latter reference A. A. describes the title of 
his copy, and gives the reading therein of the first 
verse in the book. My copy has a similar title, 
with the addition of mottoes from Homer, Horace, 
and Dryden, and the last line of the verse in 
question in mine runs thus :— 

Have choak'd up the rose, which late bloom’d [sic] in 
the way. 
Perhaps some one can say to which of the four 
editions mine belongs. 
W. F. Marsn Jackson. 


Tnomas Princie (7™ S. i, 28) was born on 
January 5, 1789, at Blaiklaw, in the parish of 
Lenton, Roxburghshire, and dying of consumption 
on December 5, 1834, in the forty-sixth year of his 
we, was buried in Bunhill Fields For details of 
his life, see Josiah Conder’s ‘ Biographical Sketch 
of the late Thomas Pringle ’(1835); Irving’s ‘ Book of 
Scotsmen’ (1881), p. 416, where, by a curious mis- 
print, Pringle is supposed to have been born in 
1879, and to have died in 1834; Gent. Mag., 1835, 
n.s., Vol. iii. pp. 326-7; the memoir by Mr. L. 
Ritchie in the *‘ Poetical Works of Thomas Pringle’ 
1838), and by Mr. Noble in ‘Afar in the Desert: 
and other South African Poems’ (1881). 
G. F. R. B. 
Thomas Pringle was born at Blaiklaw, Roxburgh- 
shire, January 5, 1789, and died in London, Decem- 
ber 5, 1834. He is buried in Bunhill Fields. The 
edition of his ‘ Narrative of a Residence in South 
Africa’ published in 1835 contains a sketch of his 
life by Josiah Conder, and another biography by 
Leitch Ritchie is prefixed to his ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
1839. There are some interesting references in 
Cyrus Redding’s ‘ Reminiscences.’ 


Witiiam E. A. Axon, 


Erricy oF Ropert or Normanpy (6 §, xii. 
208).—Robert died 1134, and 
‘*was interr'd in the choir of St. Peter's Church at Glou- 
cester, before the High Altar, where not long after, was 
erected to him a Tomb (in form of a Chest of Wainscot), 
‘ This tomb (to the great credit of the Substance of 
which it was made) stood firm until » rebellious 
Soldiers tore it to pieces,” &c.—Sandford’s * Genealogical 
llistory,’ 1707. 

Sir Robert Atkyns (‘The Ancient and Present 
State of Gloucestershire,’ London, 1712) writes :— 

“ His Monument of Wood stood firm until the great 
Rebellion in the Reign of King Charles the Firet, when 
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the rude Soldiers tore it in pieces, But Sir Humphry 
Tracy, of Stanway, bought them, and laid them up till 
the Restoration of King Charles the Second, and then 
caused the Monument to be repaired and beautifyed at 
his own charges. The Effigies is carved with Cross 
Legs,” &e. 


Whilst Rudder (‘A New History of Gloustershire,’ 


1779), after mentioning an early “grave stone” 


with “a cross” on it, says of the Irish-oak tomb, 
“This monument was made long since he was 
buried”; and refers to “a noble representation” 
of it “which is published in Sandford’s ‘ Genea- 
logical History.’ ” 

My impression is that Rudder is correct. The 
tomb has been so broken, restored, and neglected 
that from appearances one would not give it the 
age which Sandford claimed for it ; but he inclined 
to set it down to the design, if not the handiwork, 
of those artificers who were employed to create the 
tomb of John of Eltham in Westminster Abbey. 

H. G. GrirFinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Bep-starF (6" S. xii. 496; 7S, i. 30).—Two 
correspondents reassert the Johnson-Nares ex- 
planation, but they, like these latter, give no proof 
such as Dr. Murray asked for, but only assertion 
and reassertion. Having seen some half dozen 
Elizabethan bedsteads at different times, I failed to 
notice—while owning that I did not specially look 
for them—the necessary and now unusual holes, 
and must—as previously intimated—still dis- 
believe in such bed-staffs and bed-staff holes 
till proof be brought forward. I now incline to 
“the staff for beating up the bed,” my friend 
Mr. W. G. Stone having quoted from John 
Russell’s ‘ Boke of Nurture’ (E.E.T.S.), p. 179:— 
The Fethurbed ye bete without hurt, so no feddura ye 

wast ; 
a MS. written in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century; but the bedstaves of Alleyn’s will and 
of Jonson’s ‘ Staple of News’ were, for aught I 
can see to the contrary, the bed-rungs, or bed- 
laths, that supported, and, though now generally 
of iron, still support the mattrass, 
Br. Nicsotson. 


“Putt Devin, putt Baker” (2™ §, iii, 228, 
258, 316; 7" S. i. 16)—The episode of the devil 
and the baker forms the subject of a magic lantern 
slide which has been in the possession of my family 
since near about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. The first scene shows the baker and a con- 





stable (?) having a dispute about the light weight | 
of loaf sold by the former; the constable catches | 
the baker by the shoulder and holds aloft the | 
scales, which prove the baker’s ill-doing. Scene 
two: When this dispute has raged some time the 
devil comes by, seizes a loaf from the baker’s 
round basket standing on the ground, and runs 
off with it, but the baker catches him by the tail, | 
and now comes the “ pull devil, pull baker.” As 





the slide is moved to and fro, the two gain groupj 
alternately; but this does not last long. Scop 
three: The devil, whose patience is worn ov 
claps the baker into his own basket, gets th 
basket on his back by means of the straps pm. 
vided for the shoulders, and, still holding in bi 
hands the loaf, the cause of all the trouble, walk 
quickly off to his own place with the unfortunay 
baker. Scene four: “ His own place”; a reptile 
head, hideous with black, red, and green, hug 
eye (for it is in profile), huge fangs, flames ani 
smoke issuing from the open jaws. 

W. H. Parrersoy, 

Belfast. 


A Coryisu Caror (6% S. xii. 484).—The son 
given as acarol in the Christmas number is nearly 
identical with one I used to hear sung in Wilts, 








some years ago, at harvest time. The burden wa 
quite different, and ran as follows :— 

When want is all the go, 

And it ever more shall be so, 

I'll sing you (two), O. 
I am inclined to think, however, that (though cer. 
tainly sung so) it was a corruption of a line simila 
to the Cornish line about God, as there was m 
“one.” It then went on,— 

What is your two, 0? 

Let, let your lily white boys 

Be clothéd all in green, O. 
The other numbers were,— 

Three O are rivo ; 
which we supposed to predicate the equality 
(rivality) of the Trinity. 

Four are the Gospel leaders, 

Five are the benders of the bow, 

Six of them brought waters, 

Seven are the seven bright stars in the sky, 

Eight are the gabel rangers,* 

Nine are the nine bright shiners,t 

Ten are the ten commandments, 

Eleven are the eleven of innocents,t 

Twelve are the twelve apostles 
I have compared this with a copy also written 
down from the mouth of a singer by a friend, and 
find it nearly the same. She has “ Three arrive 0, 
“ Six of them brought Walters”; and each time she 
has “I'll sing your two, O,” “ your three, O,” &. 

I gave at pp. 254-5 ‘ Folk-lore of Rome’ a Roma 
equivalent, and neither did my contributor, most 
certainly, consider it a Christmas song. Though 
quite similar in construction, the attributions of the 
numbers are all different, except four and nine, 
which agree with the Wilts version. 
T am glad to take this opportunity of acknow- 

ledging a suggestion made to me by Mr. W. Bliss, 
and which I ought to have thought of for myself, 


‘in regard to No. 2, which I had written down % 








* A corruption of “the Angel Gabriel” ('). 
+ Clearly meaning the nine orders of angels, 
t St. Ursula’s 11,000 virgins (), 
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I thought I had heard it, “ Due sono le chiavi del 
tielo, c’ 2 l’ oro” (there is gold), which undoubtedly 
js meant for a mixture of Latin and Italian, and 
should be written cwlorum. My old lady probably, 
by assonance, said c’eloro, “ cielo.” 


R. H. Busx. 


Aycto-Irnish Batiaps (6 §S. xii. 223).—In 
order to render my former note on this subject a 
little more complete, I should like to add that 
the earliest version of ‘The Grey Cock’ is appa- 
rently to be found in Herd’s ‘ Collection of Ancient 
and Modern Scots Songs,’ 1776, where the stanzas 
run:— 

“Plee, flee up, my bonny grey cock, 

And craw when it is day ; 

Your neck shall be like the bonny beaten gold, 

And your wings of the silver grey.” 

The cock proved false, and untrue he was, 

For he crew an hour ower soon ; 

The lassie thought it day, when she sent her love away, 

And it was but a blink of the moon. 

This may be compared with another version in 
‘N, & Q., 1* S. vi. 370. 

I may also mention that a fragment of the Irish 
song of ‘Shuile Agra’ (Graves, ‘Irish Songs and 
Ballads,’ p. 257) was current in Scotland, and is 
printed in Mr. C. K. Sharpe’s ‘ Ballad Book’ 
under the title of ‘Dickie Macphalion’ (see Mr. 
E. Goldsmid’s reprint of part i. p. 37). 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Calcutta. 


Pigtons anp Sick Prore (7 S. i. 49).—In 
the ‘ Autobiography of Mrs. Alice Thornton (pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society), that lady, telling 
of the last illness of her father, the Lord Deputy, 
Sir Christopher Wandesforde, says: “ That night, 
pigeons cut was laid to the soles of his feet. When 
my father saw it he smiled and said, ‘ Are you 
come to the last remedy ? But I shall prevent your 
skill’” The editor of the ‘ Autobiography ’ adds, 
in & note :— 

“In the olden time, when the treatment of the sick 
was not so rational as in later years, remedies of this 
character were not unusual. The idea seems to have 
been that a living, or recently killed creature applied to 
the patient communicated some of its vitality to him. 
A moribund person has been wrapped in the skin of a 
sheep fresh from the animal.” 

FRANCESCA, 

There are many references to the medical use of 
pigeons in ‘ Les Pigeons de Valiére et de Colom- 
bier,’ 1824. I have a note of the authors’ names 
as “Bataud et Corbié.” 

Witiiam Georce Brack. 

Glasgow, 


When I was in Bermuda in 1863 I several 
times heard of this custom being practised by the 
hegro poor as a last remedy in cases of yellow 
fever, H. G. Grirrinnoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W 








Prewire Inn (6 §, xii. 487; 7S. i. 37).— 
The pyewipe is, in the vernacular of the Eastern 
counties, the lapwing. Compare the Scotch terms 
peesweep and peeweep. ‘The second syllable would 
seem to be cognate with the Swedish vipa. 

F. C. Birkpeck Terry. 


Toor Hit (6S, xii. 491; 7S. i. 56).—If my 
worthy and learned friend Sir James Picron— 
from whose suggestive papers at archeological con- 
gresses I have learned so much—had only read a 
little further what I wrote about Tothill Fields in 
‘Old and New London’ (vol. iv. p. 14), he would 
have seen that he has scarcely done me justice in 
classing me among “those whose only idea of 
etymological inquiry is that of idle guess-work.” 
I wrote there :— 

“ Toot, in one of its varied forms, is not an uncommon 
prefix to the names of other places in different parts of 
England, as Totness, Totham, 7'utbury, Tooting, 7'vtten- 
ham, &c.; and it may be added that all these are places 
of considerable elevation compared with the surrounding 
parts. 

I came by my own independent observation of 
place-names to the conclusion that the word must 
have originally meant a rising ground, the same 
which Sir James calls a specula ; and the remarks 
which he makes in the columns of ‘N. &Q.’ show 
that I was right in my etymology. He tells me 
that the old English or Saxon word totian, which 
is at the bottom of toot, means to lift up or elevate ; 
and I thank him for his reference to the ‘ Promp- 
torium Parvulorum,’ which confirms his deriva- 
tion. But surely my inference from toot or tut 
that some such Anglo-Saxon word underlies it, 
shows not that I love “idle guess-work,” but that 
when Sir James Picton has lectured in my hear- 
ing I have been an attentive listener and a teach- 
able pupil. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


This word has been well dealt with before ; see 
5% §. vii. 461; viii. 56, 138, 298, 358, 478; ix. 
x. 37; xi. 455. O. W. Tancock. 


277; 

Trarr (7 §. i, 47)—The epigrams on Trapp’s 
‘ Virgil’ are noticed in an editorial communication, 
in answer to a query by Mr. S. Jackson, in 
‘N.& Q.” 4" §. vii. 236. Another epigram is 
given by Anon. at p. 326, from ‘The Festoon,’ 
p. 39, 1767. This seems to me like a various 
reading of the epigram on Archbishop Sharp. 
Anon. also tries to raise the estimate of the trans- 
lation. Ep. Marsuatt. 

[Many answers to the same effect are acknowledged 
with thanks. | 


A Suear or Misprints (7" S. i. 5).—If your 
correspondent C. M. I. had been good enough to 
refer to the names of the poems in which the mis- 
takes he pointed out occur in the 1850 edition, he 
would have saved a great deal of trouble to those 
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who, like myself, have other editions. My copy of 
Emerson’s ‘ Works’ is that published by George Bell 
& Sons (London, 1882), and the poems are in 
vol. i., to the pages of which my references apply. 

C. M. I. gives eighteen corrections, and it may 
be useful to compare Bell’s edition, and to give 
references to the poems, 

1. ‘Each and All,’ lines 5 to 8, p. 399. Correct. 

2. ‘Guy,’ lines 39, 40, p. 413. Correct. More 
correct, indeed, than your correspondent, for 
** honoured ” is spelt in accordance with pure Eng- 
lish orthography, and not in that odious (perhaps 
I should say odios) Yankee fashion “ honored.” 

3. ‘Woodnotes,’ i. |. 79, p. 421. First correc- 
tion given effect to, but not second. 

Where feeds the moose, and walks the surly bear. 
No doubt “ stalks” is better, though the bear is 
more frequently the stalkee than the stalker. 

4. *‘ Woodnotes,’ ii. I]. 282, 283, p.429. Correct. 
5. * Woodnotes,’ ii, 1]. 315, 316, p. 430. Correct. 
6. ‘Monaduoc,’ ll. 10, 11, p. 432. Correct. 

7. ‘Monaduoe,’ Il. 227-9, p. 487. Same as in 
Routledge’s edition,— 

The gamut old of Pan. 
Quite as good as 

The gamut of Old Pan, 
and not showing such contemptuous familiarity 
with the Old Gentleman. 

8. ‘Ode inscribed to W. H. Channing,’ Il. 3, 4, 
p- 441. Correct. 

9. ‘ Estienne de la Bodce,’ ll. 16, 17, p. 445. 
Correct. 

10. * To Ellen,’ Il. 11, 12, p. 451. 

li. ‘ To Ellen,’ }. 24, p. 45 Correct. 

12. ‘ Saadi,’ Il. 149, 150, p. 475. 

All the brass of plume and song.—Routledge. 
Obviously idiotic. C. M. I. suyyests 

All the birds of plume and song. 
Bell has it 

All the brags of plume and song. 
** Birds ” would appear at the first blush to be the 
correct reading, but it is tautoloyical, for the two 
preceding lines are 


Correct. 


» 


Wish not to fill the isles with eyes 
To fetch thee birds of paradise ; 
and we have in Milton (‘ Comus,’ |. 745) 
Beauty is Nature's drag, and must be shown 
In Courts, at feasts and high solemnities, 
Where most may wonder. 
Used in the same sense, “brags” would seem 
correct, and the use of the long s referred to by 
(©. M. L. would explain the misprint. “ Brags” is 
quite Emersonian. 
13. ‘From the Persian of Hafiz,’ 1. 21, p. 477. 
Correct, but given slightly differently in Bell : — 
Bring me, Boy, the veiled beauty. 
14. ‘From the Persian of Hafiz,’ last two lines, 
p. 480. Corrected, and with different and better 
reading :—~ 





Thee may Sovereign Destiny 
Lead to victory day by day. 

15. ‘Ghaselle,’ 1. 21, p. 481. Correct. 

16. ‘Ghaselle,’ 1]. 27, 28, p. 481, given, “Shy 
thou not hell,” &c. Probably more correct, “ Shu 
thou,” as C. M. I. has it. 

17. ‘ Threnody,’ 1. 277, p. 493. Correct. 

18. The misprint of “ deferential” for differen. 
tial “in one of eight essays” I thought it would 
be impossible to hunt up, but I find it (corrected) 
in Bell’s edition, ‘ Essay on Nature,’ vol. i. p. 2% 
first line. J. B. Fremine, 


VecetanLte Burrer (6" S. xii. 493).—This 
tree is probably Elwis guincensis, the maba a 
oil palm of Western Africa. The fleshy part is 
bruised—not the kernel, as commonly said—ani 
the bruised paste is subjected to boiling water in 
wooden mortars, when an orange yellow ail 
separates, of the consistency of butter. Whe 
fresh it has a violet odour. It is employed in 
Europe in perfumery and medicine. The tree is 
indigenous to Africa, but can be cultivated else 
where, as in Jamaica, C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


“ The Shea tree or butter tree of Africa, whose seeds 
preduce the Galam butter mentioned by Mungo Park, is 
a species of this genus [ Bassia, nat ord. Sapotacee)..... 
Tue seeds are boiled in water to extract the butter from 











them. This fatty substance is of a white colour and 
agreeable taste, and keeps well, hence it is an important 
article of commerce in Sierra Leone,”—M, T. M. ia 
* Treasury of Botany,’ i. 128. 

A figure of the tree will be found in Prof. Olivers 
“Botany of the Speke and Grant Expedition, 
Transactions Linn. Soc., vol. xxix. t. 73. The 
plant is now placed in the genus Bretyrospermun. 
The fatty matter is said to be introduced into 
Europe for the use of soap and of candle manufae- 
turers. M. T. M. 


‘Vator Eccrestasticus’ (7" §. i. 70).—The 4 
tion of the “taxatio ecclesiastica,” Papa NicholailV, 
relating to the diocese of Exeter, was printed by 
Dr. Oliver in his‘ Monasticon Diocesis Exoniensis, 
Supplement, pp. 456-71. The ecclesiastical survey 
of the diocese of Exeter, “as returned to the crown 
by John Veysey 3 Nov., 1536,” the then occupant 
of the see, was included by the same admirable 
antiquary, Dr. Oliver, in his ‘ Ecclesiastical Anti 
quities of Devon,’ pp. 151-92. 
W. P. Covurtyey. 
15, Queen Anne's Gate. 


Eron Monte xii. 494; 7 S. i, 58). 

-As a “ serjeant,” i.¢., fifth form boy, at the last 
two montems, [ can bear witness that they took 
place in 1841 and 1844, At the former 
historical incident occurred, viz., a more or les 
compulsory subscription by the boys to compet 
sate “Botham,” at Salthill, for damage done to 
his gooseberry-bushes ; at the latter, the boys did 


. ‘ 
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not leave the playing and shooting fields, so there 


was no “‘ Ad Montem.” 
Wituiam Fraser of Ledeclune, Bt. 


Seat or Granp Inquisiror (6 S, xii. 387, 
438, 472; 7 S. i. 17).—If I understand D. P. 
rightly, our Catholic prelates, on being appointed 
bythe Holy See, receive heraldic as well as spiritual 
powers from the Pope. I did not know this in- 
teresting fact ; but it may explain the very “messy” 
beraldry to which we are often ecclesiastically 
treated. If D. P. describes Bishop Vaughan’s 
arms correctly, I fear these are badly marshalled. 
If my name be “ Vaughan” I do not see how 
can carry “‘ Herbert” first—or indeed any other 
coat first—although other bearings may follow 
those of Vaughan. Judging from foreign epis- 
copsl coats, I imagine that foreign prelates choose 
their own arms; but I have no information on this 
pint. But Mr. Woopwarp will see that, if 
D. P.’s theory of heraldic jurisdiction holds water, 
there is no reason why bishops should not choose 
or change arms of sees, &c., ad libitum. But I 
am of opinion that the power of granting coats 
armorial to persons, or corporations, or sees, or to 
anybody or thing in Great Britain and Ireland is 
vested in and confined to Garter, Lyon, and 
Ulster respectively. Georce Anovus, M.A. 

St. Andrew's, N.B. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
The First Century of Christianity, By Homersham Cox, 

MA. (Longmans & Co.) 

To produce a new work dealing with the early history of 
Christianity is, it must be admitted, a somewhat bold 
undertaking. Folios, quartos, octavos innumerable 
crowd our bookshelves, and seem scarcely to leave room 
fora new volume upon this well-worn subject. Histories 
ancient, histories modern ; histories orthodox, histories 
neological; histories high, low, and broad, seem to 
eccupy every possible standpoint. And yet Mr. 
Homersham Cox makes out avery good case for his new 
venture. The standard treatises, he says, are addressed 
to the learned ; they are rarely “ understanded of the 
people’; they are too ponderous for men who are not 
professed scholars. Here is an attempt to present in a 

lar and concise form the pith and marrow of many 

ed books, and further, to give it a special feature 
of its own, “religious and doctrinal topics are scrupu- 
lously excluded.” 

We frankly confess to a feeling of no little curiosity 
48 to the fulfilment of this last condition. Is it possible 
to compile a history of the first century of Christianity 
from which religious topics can be excluded? We should 
have thought, reasoning « priori, that the task was an 
Utter impossibility; and we cannot say that, after a 
perusal of the book. our prior conclusion has been 
fey modified. We can only suppose that Mr. 

omersham Cox must attach some technical sense to 
the words religious and doctrinal other than that in 
which they are commonly used. The chapters on 

ism, the holy Eucharist, the observance of Sunday, 
other sections of the book, though they deal mainly 


with the historical aspect of the matters discussed, can- 
not avoid touching their religious and doctrinal sides. 
Beyond doubt, however, the book has a certain well- 
defined position of its own. It avoids, so far as may be, 
technical language; it makes no display of learning, 
though its author has evidently read far and wide; it is 
| drawn mainly from original sources, from the fathers 
| and early writers rather than from their modern com- 
mentators ; and whilst it quotes freely from the more 
familiar books known to every student, it does not 
| forget to use even the latest discovery, the Aiday?) rar 
dwéexa Arrooré\wy. It opposes warmly, and with 
trenchant criticism, the opinions of some modern Ger- 
man critics (founded mainly upon theories of their own 
rather than upon any solid historical basis), notably as 
to the authenticity of St. John’s gospel ; and endeavours 
to exhibit the orthodox view of the early history of the 
Church, We do not doubt that the book will be of use 
to a large circle of readers, especially to those who have 
neither access to public libraries nor leisure to consult 
original authorities, 


What we really know about Shakespeare. 
Caroline Healey Dull. (Boston, U.S.) 
Im healthy contrast to the vagaries of some other literary 
ladies in the United States, Mrs. Dall undertakes to 
reply to the victims of the ** Bacon-Shakspeare craze ” 
not by showing how utterly absurd is the attribution of 
the Shakspearian dramas to Bacon, but by laying 
before her readers a statement of all we know about the 
man to whem, by a persistent consensus of testimony 
from his own day to the present century, they have been 
| attributed. Mrs. Dall is already favourably known in 
American literature; she writes well and pleasantly, 
and she brings to her task a considerable amount of 
book-learning. But her acquisitions fall short of the 
requirements of the problem, and by her want either of 
| knowledge or of care she accepts and promulgates 
documentary evidence about Shakspeare which is purely 
fabulous. For instance, on page 118 she informs us that 
* in 1609 he was assessed at Southwark in the Liberty 
of the Clink.” This precious fact Mrs. Dall obtains 
from a doeument preserved in the library of Dulwich 
College. She ought to have known that it is a modern 
forgery, condemned by the authorities of the British 
Museum and the Record Office. The fact of this con- 
demonation stands recorded in more books than we care 
to enumerate, A facsimile of it will be found in Dr. 
Ingleby's ‘Complete View,’ p. 276, and it is one of the 
registered forgeries in Mr. G. F. Warner's ‘ Catalogue of 
the Dulwich Manuscripts,” Again, on p. 148 she relies 
for a most interesting bit of dramatic history on a still 
more notorious forgery, condemned by the same autho- 
rities, of which fac-imiles have been published by both 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps and Dr. Ingleby. That of the 
latter appears at p. 256 of the ‘Complete View.’ This 
is the famous H. 8. letter, or Lord Southampton’s letter 
to Sir Thomas Egerton, asking protection for Shak- 
speare and Burbidge (sic), which is perhaps the best 
executed of that long series of impostures which the 
late Mr. John Payne Collier had the misfortune to 
“ discover” and publish. It is, of course, to be expected 
that here and there some writer on the history of the 
drama should be duped by one or other of these fabrica- 
tions; but nevertheless the writer of a systematic book 
like this before us is wholly without excuse, A similar 
want of care is found in Mrs. Dall’s dealings with printed 
literature and genuine MSS, For instance, she quotes a 
long passage from ‘The Return from Pernassus,’ a racy 
and amusing play, full of gross personalities, which was 
erformed at Cambridge in 1602 and printed in 1606, 
his work she cites as a ‘Criticism on English Poets 
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Again, her citations from the ‘ Diary’ of Thomas Greene at 
pp. 64 and 65 contain inaccuracies which are, indeed, 
more excusable, but from which she would have been 
saved had she verified her extracts by consulting Dr. 
Ingleby’s edition of the * Diary’ issued last spring, and of 
which a copy is in one of the New York libraries, Such 
lapses lay Mrs. Dall’s work open to the most unpleasant 
rejoinders from the Baconian party, who will not be 
slow to point out how much of her Shakspearian struc- 
ture, like the famous ice palace of Queen Catherine, 
will dissolve befere the radiance of criticism. But the 
truth is that, after all necessary deductions, there remains 
a solid foundation of fact which is an all-sufficient 
answer to the vagaries of the Bacon-Shakspeare 
coterie, 


Christianity before Christ; or, Prototypes of our 
Faith and Culture. By Charles J. Stone, F.R.S.L, 
F.R.Hist.S8. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tue aim of Mr. Stone is to show that in India much of 

what is best in the applied Christianity of the West was 

anticipated, and to prove that in general civilization the 
countries now in British possession were far in advance 
of European nations, To this task he brings extensive 
erudition combined with sincere convictions. Nothing 
in his volume is intended to disturb the faith of Western 
peoples in the revelations made tothem. Mr. Stone, 
however, claims for the Buddhists a revelation earlier and 
not less important than our own, and in many respects 
analogous with it, In the execution of his task he 
gives a full analysis of the Mababhérata epic, and de- 
scribes many important discoveries of the ancient 

Hindus. Mr. Stone writes clearly and well, and sup- 

plies abundance of interesting information. ‘The claims 

of his work are not accordingly confined to Indian 
specialists, but extend to general readers, who cannot 
fail to find much that is interesting and valuable. 


Friend, and his Niece. By the late 
Augustus De Morgan, Edited by his Wife and by his 
pupil Arthur Cowper Ranyard, (Stock.) 

De Morean’s defence of Newton from the charge of 

connivance at dishonouring relations between his niece 

Catherine Barton and his friend Charles Montague, Earl 

of Halifax, will be studied with interest by many old con- 

tributors to‘ N. & Q.,’ in the columns of which De Morgan 
ventilated his theories as to the secret marriage which 
he held to have taken place between the two. The 
argument was taken up in an article intended for the 

‘Companion to the Almanack,’ which was rejected by 

Charles Knight, and has since been enlarged into its 

present dimensions. The pleading of De Morgan is 

highly characteristic and ingenious, and will force 
admiration even where it fails to win assent. Ad- 
mirers of De Morgan will be glad to possess this volume. 


Nenton, his 


A True and Most Dread full Thiscourse of a Woman 
possessed with the Dewill. Edited by Ernest E, Baker. 
( Weston-super- Mare, Robbins.) 
Mr. Baker holds, and we hold with him, that one who 
brings to light an almost extinct and unknown tract 
renders a service toothers. He has accordingly reprinted 
in facsimile a curious black-letter tract of 1584, de- 
scribing how at Ditcheat, in Somersetshire, the devil, in 
the likeness of a headless bear, and in presence of many 
credible witnesses who append their names to the report, 
appeared to a married woman named Margaret Cuoper. 
The manner in which Mephistopheles acquitted himeelf 
in his amorphous shape and the tribulation of all con- 
cerned must be read in this curious work, the interest of 
which extends beyond the locality connected with the 
incidents described. 





ee 

a Encyclopedic Dictionary. Vol, V. Part I. (Cassa 
« Co.) 

WHILE one reprint of this well-known dictionary, ig 
course of publication in parts, is still at the beginnj 
of the alphabet, an earlier edition, issued in volumes, hag 
got more than half way through. The first part of the 
fifth volume begins with Milne and ends with parbuckle 
It abounds with desirable information. Not easy, too, is 
it to tell of how much advantage are the cuts whi 
accompany words such as morion, naissant (heraldic), 
nimbus, pagoda, &c., of which it is difficult by words tg 
convey an adequate idea. For proof of the misceh 
laneous information conveyed the reader may turn t 
Pall Mall, to monachism, and a hundred differesg 
words, 


THE first number of a reprint of Cassell’s ‘ Illustrated 
Shakespeare,’ edited by Charles and Mary Cowden Clarks, 
and copiously illustrated by H. C. Selous, has just bees 
issued. With it is a facsimile of the will of Shakepearg 
which cannot be other than a recommendation to the 
edition, The opening play is ‘The Tempest.’ 

Part XXVII. of Mr. Hamilton's ‘ Parodies’ deal 
with Campbell and Burns. 


A FACSIMILE reprint of the first edition of the ‘ Roscigs 
Anglicanus’ of Downes, the prompter of Sir William 
Davenant’s company, one of the rarest and most impor 
tant contributions to our knowledge of the early history 
of the stage, is promised by Mesers, J. W. Jarvis & Som 
in a limited edition, 


In the last catalogue of Mr. W. P. Bennett, of Bir 
mingham, among many curious works is a manuscript o@ 
vellum of the Vulgate which is assigned to the thirteenth 
century, 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices! 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, qnery, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes # 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


A. C, B. (“Beautiful Snow ’’).—This poem may be 
found in‘ N, & Q.,’ 5 S, iv. 12. It was published in the 
form of a small pamphlet by John Stabb. 5, Red Lios 
Square, W.C., and by W. Willis, £2, Great Dover Street. 


©. C. (“ Question of Relationship ").—No. 


H. 0. (“ True Date of the Birth of Christ ’’).—We are 
disinclined to reopen the question. 


Errata.—P. 33, col. 2, 1. 15 from bottom, for “ Glow 
cestershire workhouse’ read Worcestershire almshoun, 
P. 63, col. 2, 1. 10 from bottom, for “ Lincoln” read 
London. P. 68, col. 2, ll. 10 and 11 from bottom, for 
« Jobanna ” read Johanne ; |. 9 from bottom, for “ to” 
read 6, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "’—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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